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Blair 
to war 


Blair, who has been 
the computer- 
■ - 'bffi^\ u ^CHenniu m Bug" could 
' " a ^250bn world 

■ L i^vJ [ ?9?^f on > ® mobilising world 
-■ jemtas behind a campaig n for 
. : j ' t TirHe6t action to tackle the 

• • Mtna! . 


I ° w nig a discussion in 
igton with President Bill 
^XH^Jn last week it was agreed 
‘ ' ^lKape. issue should be put on 
*. 01131 agenda for the next 

*y. of the G8 most impor- 

■ industrialised countries, 
inmingham, in May. 

Contingency planning is iin- 
rway in Whitehall to protect 
breakdown in key in- 
dustries like gas, electricity, 
.’.. water, railways, broadcasting 
rand telecommunications. 
i;> • The Prime Minister has 

lagreed with. Wim Kok, the 
r-ff- Dutch Prime" Minister, that 
t ^Britain should stage “a round 
1 conference of senior in- 

Cures’* from Europe, 

- afs%xpccted In May^ 

. V l&e crisis will strike home 
■^New Year's Day 2000 be- 
cause. millions of interlinked 
o^puters,. across the world, 
Jt programmed to “think" 
Elbe, year 00 means 1900. 
-problem will be com- 
by the fact that pro- 
grammes are riddled with 
iwonsistent reactions. One 
t .^'jxtg^antine is reported to ac- 
Fr^cept^O to 29 as 2000 to 2029, 
tmlwiten 30 is offered, it reverts 
1930-A breakdown in one 
L:-. cfiiinft system can tri gge r an in- 


Exclusive 


By Anthony Bevins 
Politica l Editor 

finite domino effect, with un- 
known consequences. 

In an appeal for a British 
lead, Mr Kok has warned the 
Prime Minister “The chain is 
as strong as its weakest link, at 
national as well as international 
level." 

Mr Blair replied: “I am con- 
vinced that the problem is larg- 
er and more urgent than marry 
people realise, but if organisa- 
tions act today there should stfll 
be time to deal with it/* 

But the Prime Minister 
warned: “There is a growing 
shortage of skilled people and 
governments and businesses 
win need to think hard about 
priorities.'' 

A No 10 source has told The 
Independent that the a new 
Cabinet oommittee, chaired by 
Margaret Beckett, President 
of the Board of Trade, would 
“focus particularly on infra- 
structure"- ensuring that con- 
tingency plans are in place. . 
Mr Blair's campaign to create 
an impetus for action has been 
stimulated by apocalyptic warn- 
ings. One source ckxse to the 
Prime Minister said last week 
that the “bug" could knock 2 
percent off the natiooa! income 
of all GS countries in 2000: a 
£250bn bombshell. 

That warning has been 


tracked back to WiH Street gum 
Edward Yardeui, chief econo- 
mist for Deutsche Morgan 
Grenfell, the investment bank, 
which gave evidence to a Sen- 
ate hearing last November. 

“Based on what I know so 
far,” he told the hearing, “I be- 
lieve there is a 40 per cent risk 
of a world-wide recession that 
will last at least 12 months 
starting in January 2000, and it 
could be as severe as the 1973- 
74 global recession. 

A survey by PA -Consulting 
reported that only 55 per cent 
of UK companies were fully 
aware of the implications of the 
“bug”, and it is thought that 
only 20 per cent of small to 
medium-sized companies are 
up to scratch. “This sector may 
have serious difficulty in oper- 
ating through the millennm m," 
a No 10 source said. 

Robin Guenier, the head of 
Thskforce 2000, which was set 
up with limited finance by the 
last Government said yester- 
day: “This is a major threat to 
the British economy. Even 
though the levels of awareness 
in the UK are higher than any- 
where else - the level of action 
is inadequate." 

He said that while BT had 
made reasonable progress in 
upgrading its equipment less 
than half of European and 
North and South American 
systems had reached the British 
level of preparedness, while 
the proportion for south-east 
Asia was less than 25 per cent 




Echoes of Eddie the Eagle 


It all seemed terribly familiar yesterday 
when Britain’s Sam Temple crashed and 
was disqualified In the preliminary 
round of the men’s moguls freestyle 
sluing competition at this year's Winter 
Olympics. 

The other British competitor, Tim 


Dudgeon, was in 28th position after the 
preliminary round. The final is on 
Wednesday. 

Britain has got a team of just 35 at 
the games in Nagano, Japan, the 
smallest team it has sent to a Winter 
Olympics for 38 years. 


smog returns to threaten Asia 


:c months after clouds 
smoke cleared from 
Asia, the “haze” is 
“Terrifying” new 
forest fires are 
of control on the 
islands of Borneo 
threatening 
safety and 
region already 
by economic crisis. 
40 separate fires, 
' hectares of 
god smntring land, 
.yesterday during 
journey between 
Samarinda and 
Indonesian Borneo. 


Exclusive 


From Richard Lloyd Parry 
in Samarinda 

In several places flames were 
lapping at the edge of the road 
as fires ate their way through 

the underbrush at the rate of six 
or seven metres an hour. 
Forestry experts estimate that 
around 20,000 hectares of land 
-about the size of Birmingham 
— are burning in the province 
of East Kalim antan alone. It 
promises to be the biggest out- 
break of forest fires on record. 
“It’s pretty terrifying,” says 


Lndwig Schindler, leader of the 
German-run Integrated Forest 
Fire Management (Ltvh M) pro- 
ject in Samarinda, who surveyed 
the fires by helicopter last week. 
“From the air you see a lot of 
smoke but very little flame, be- 
cause most of the fire is below 
the tree canopy and even below 

the ground in the peal swamps.” 
Satellite images last weekxe- 
vealed 247 “hot spots” indi- 
cating fires in Borneo alone, 
and further outbreaks are re- 
ported in Sumatra. With no rain 
in prospect, Indonesia faces a 
second year of unprecedented 
environmental disaster, on top 


of the collapse of its currency, 
riots over food shortages and in- 
creasing political challenges to 
the authoritarian rule of Pres- 
ident Suharto. 

Airports in Borneo have al- 
ready suffered delays due to en- 
veloping smoke, and foreign 
or ganisati ons based there are 
preparing plans for the evacua- 
tion of employees if the health 
risks become too great. In the 
Kutai National Park in East 
Kalimantan, fines are destroying 
the habitats of orang utan, pro- 
boscis monkeys, and other pro- 
tected species. Even the Foreign 
Office has been conducting its 


own anxious inquiries amid fears 
that drifting smoke from the fires 
will ruin the Commonwealth 
Games scheduled to be held in 
the Malaysian capital, Kuala 
Lumpur, in September. 

Experts believe that the 
fires are nearly all man-made, 
started deliberately as a means 
of forest clearance by local 
farmers and by big' timber, 
mining and plantation compa- 
nies. Some are deliberate acts 
of arson, both by companies at- 
tempting to drive local people 
off their land and as acts of re- 
venge by displaced fanners. 
But the fires are spreading out 


of control because of the ex- 
ceptional absence of rain dur- 
ing what is usually south-east 
Asia's rainy season, a result of 
the El Nino weather pattern. 

Smoke caused by fires dur- 
ing last year’s El Nino caused 
chaos in Singapore, Malaysia, 
Brunei, southern Thailand and 
the Philippines. In Sumatra 
234 people (fled in a plane crash 
which may have been caused by 
the haze. The total cost of the 
disaster is conservatively esti- 
mated at $1.8bn and 2 million 
hectares of burned land in In- 
donesia alone. 

E-business bonfire, page II 


Sals pay tribute to Enoch Powell 



The Prime Minister yesterday 
led the tributes to one of the 
most controversial Tbries in 
post-war politics, Enoch Pow- 
ell, who diedin hospital at the 
age of 85. . . 

“However controversial his 
views,” Tbny Blair said, “he was 

one of the great figures of 
20th-century British politics, 
gifted with a brilliant mind. 

“However much we dis- 
agreed with many of his views, 
there was no doubting the 
strength of his convictions or 
their sincerity, or his tenacity m 
pmsuing them, regardless (rfhis 
own political self-interest. 

Mr PDweUwas ope of a num- 


ber of monetarist Treasury min- 
isters who resigned from 
Macmillan’s government in 
1557; he was sacked from Ed- 
ward Heath’s shadow cabinet .al- 
most 30 years agp after making 
his controversial “Rivers of 
Blood” speech on immi gration; 
in 1974, he defied his party over 
^ — mhImhimI and 


urging the country to vote 

Labour; and when he staged his 

comeback, hedid soasan Ulster 
MP whose defence of the Umou- 
ist cause at times embarrassed 
Margaret Thatcher - always one 

of hfc most ardent admirers. 

Baroness Thatcher said yes- 
terday. “There will never be any- 


body else so compelling as 
Enoch FowelL He was magnet- 
ic. Listening to his speeches was 
an unforgettable privilege. He 
was one of those rare people 
who made a difference and 
whose moral compass led us in 
the right direction.” 

Will iam Hague, the Ibxy 
leader, said: “There were dis- 
agreements, sometimes pro- 
found, between Enoch Powell 
and the Conservative Party. 
Nevertheless, his contribution 
has helped shape the history of 
our party and out times. He win 
not be forgotten.” 

Blair's town halls, page 8 
Obituaries, page 16 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Save the Arts 


The arcs are In crisis with Treasury spending cuts biting deep 
into the cultural fabric of the country. 

Today, The Independent joins The Independent on Sunday in 
launching a campaign to press the Chancellor. Gordon Brown, 
to use his Budget next month to introduce one small measure 
which will help fend off future theatre and orchestra closures. 

He should imnoduce a change in taxation law to enable peo- 
ple to make tax-free donations to theatres, museums, galleries 
and orchestras. A simple system could be introduced to re- 
place the muddled and cumbersome system of tax relief through 
covenants and the Gift Aid scheme. Mr Brawn has already moved 
to help the film industry, join us In urging him to offer help to 
the rest of the beleaguered arts world. 

Join die campaign, page 2 


Labour’s 

backers use 
tax havens 


Some of Labour’s most promi- 
nent donors are taking advan- 
tage of tax loopholes in 
off-shore companies at a time 
when the Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, rf««ris he wants to get 
tough on tax avoidance. 

Lord Purtnam, the film 
mogul, industrialist Lord Paul, 
»nH publishing, tycoon Lord 
Hamlyn were all made peers 
after Tony Blair came to pow- 
er. As well as appearing in 
Labour’s official list of major 
donors, they all have shares in 
offshore trusts variously in 
Guernsey and the British Vir- 
gin islands. Another wealthy 
donor. Abe Jaffe, boss of Cur- 
rie Motors, bolds almost all his 
shares in South Africa, Holland, 
and the Netberland Antilles. 

The Independent's disclosures 
crane in the wake of the con- 
troversy surrounding Geoffrey 
Robinson and the revelation 
that the Paymaster General was 
a benefidaiy of a £12.75m 
Guernsey-based offshore trust 
set up for his family. 

Now other labour luminar- 
ies will fall under an embar- 
rassing spotlight. Paul Hamlyn, 
the founder of Octopus Pub- 
lishing is estimated to be worth 
£275 m. and gave £500,000 to 
Labour, which is said to make 
him the party’s biggest single in- 
vestor. He has most of his 
shares in his key company, 
MicheKn House Investment- 
Company, in an account in 
Guernsey. David Puttnam, a 
member of a government stan- 
dards task force also holds 24 
per cent of the shares in his 
main company. Enigma Pro- 
ductions lid, in Guernsey. 

Steel magnate Swaij Paul, 


Exclusive 


By Kim Sengupta 

whose family is estimated to be 
worth £5 00m, gave Labour 
more than £130,000 through his 
company Caparo. All the shares 
m the Caparo Group are held 
in the British Virgin Islands. 

The family of car-dealer 
Abe Jaffe is estimated to be 
worth £60m. He is the chairman 
of Currie Motors, whose parent 
company Curfin Holdings BV 
is based Netherlands Antilles. 

Lord Puttnam, the produc- 
er of multi-Oscar winning Char- 
iots cfFi/e and former chairman 
of Columbia Pictures, has nev- 
er disclosed bow much be had 
donated to Labour but has in- 
sisted to friends he had never 
sought to buy preferment 

The beneficiaries of Lord 
Paul’s offshore company are all 
listed in the United Kingdom, 
and thus there are liable for UK 
taxes. Yesterday Lord Paul, a 
noted philanthr opist, said: “ The 
offshore company was set up in 
1978 at the advice of lawyers and 
accountants ... But if the Chan- 
cellor ... changes the law I 
would not be that bothered.” 

Last night offices of Lord 
Hamlyn and Mr Jaffe said they 
were out of foe country and un- 
available for comment. Lord 
Puttnam too was unavailable. 
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No radio this small 
ever sounded so big. 

Introducing the Bose” Wave* radio. 

Enjoy the distinct sound of strings in your kitchen. Or 
the full orchestra in your bedroom. The new Bose Wave 
radio fills any room with rich, dear, unexpectedly lifelike 
sound. But you won't find this small wonder in any store. 
The Wave radio is only available direct from Bose. 

Greai sound, even greater offer: 0% finance. 

To order a free information pack or to audition the 
Wave radio in your home for 14 days, satisfaction guaran- 
teed, simply call us freephone. One of our representatives 
wonld be pleased to give you detailed information and tell 
you all about our 0% finance offer. Only for those who 
contact us by phone. A good opportunity to enjoy the 
Base Wave radio as soon as possible. 

0800 022 044 

Wh« caflnjg, ptooe qnoir ie refcretXB nnmber 
» riie coupon bdooL 

Enjoy big, lifelike sound at home. 


Yes, Bose, it sounds good to me. 

fvK '.i send me more information ahow tiv Bow Wave radio 


Ref; 2835 


Name. 

TeL_ 


. Mc/MrsJMs. 

„«hy 


Address. 


- Po m ad e . 


Please return in an envelope to: Bose, 
Freep ogt TK 1020, Twickenham, Middlesex 
TW2 5UN. No stamp necessary. 

Or fat« 0181 -410 841L 
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A simple tax 
law change 
to help save 
the arts 


Youth orchestra hopes for a new tune 


Tbday we are calli ng on Che 
Chancellor, Gordon Brown, to 
use next month's Budget to help 
stop the crisis in the arts. 

Our campaign, launched 
yesterday in the Independent on 
Sunday and continuing in The 
Independent, calls for a simple, 
but strikingly effective mea- 
sure, and is already attracting 
the support of some of the arts' 
biggest names. 

We want a 
change in taxa- 
tion policy which 
would permit in- 
dividuals to 
make simple tax 
free contribu- 
tions to theatres, 
orchestras, mu- 
seums and gal- 
leries. That 
simple incentive 
would immedi- 
ately plug the gap left by falling 
Government funding. 

In the United States this al- 
ready happens. If you give to the 
arts in America your contribu- 
tion is tax deductible. And the 
arts there benefit from a climate 
of giving. 

Leading lights who have al- 
ready signed up to our cam- 
paign include playwright Alan 
Ayckbourn, dancer Deborah 
Bull, director Sir Peter Hall and 
actresses Fiona Shaw and 
Harriet Waller. 

The crisis in the arts has 
been graphically illustrated over 
the last few days. The annual 
arts council grant has been cut; 
the Bowes Museum in Durham 
has said it could have to sell off 
masterpieces by El Greco and 
others to prevent closure; 
Greenwich Theatre will have to 
dose in the shadow of the 
£750m millennium Dome. The 
Halle Orchestra in Manchester 
has had to sell valuable instru- 
ments to survive; and visitor 
numbers have fallen by IS per 
cent at the V&A Museum af- 
ter it introduced compulsory ad- 
mission charges because of 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Save 

the 

Arts 


inadequate funding. 

Yet the Government deters 
individuals from helping their 
favourite arts companies and 
museums. The present system, 
which Gordon Brown must re- 
form, is convoluted, compli- 
cated and contradictory. At 
the moment, if you give to a 
charity you get tax relief on your 
donations under the Gift Aid 
scheme which al- 
lows higher rate 
tax payers to 
claim back 17 
per cent of the 
gross value of 
the gift, and the 
charity to claim 
back 23 per cent 
But only some 
arts organisa- 
tions are chari- 
ties, others are 
not- Fifty per 
cent of museums ace not, for ex- 
ample. If the arts organisation 
is not a charity, then there is no 
tax relief. 

There is a further but Tax 
relief under Gift Aid is given 
only on sums larger than £230 
- a deterrent to many arts 
lovers. In addition, if you ben- 
efit from your donation tty, for 
example, getting reduced ad- 
mission prices or even just be- 
ing put on a priority mailing fist, 
you may lose your tax relief. 
Added to this, Gift Aid forms 
are complicated and time con- 
suming. 

There is also an anomaly for 
people who want to give paint- 
ings -to galleries. Tax relief is 
only applicable after death. 

Tax expert David Oliver, a 
partner in Arthur Andersen, ac- 
countants, said: “The current 
state of the law is a complete 
mess- There’s utter confusion. 
Over several generations we 
have developed layers of en- 
crusted imbecility as regards tax 
and gjving to the arts. It’s time 
for a major overhaul.” 

— David Lister, 
Arts News Editor 



N TOMORROW'S 

independent 


The National Youth Orchestra, here 
rehearsing with Sir Colin Davis for 
the Proms last year, provides a 
perfect illustration of how our 
campaign could rescue an acclaimed 


ensemble from financial crisis. The 
NYO showcases some of the most 
gifted instrumentalists in the 
country. But because It is an amateur 
organisation, it receives little 


funding. Business sponsorship has to 
be sought, and it hovers on the brink 
of crisis. It cost £550,000 a year to 
run, but gets only £25,000 from 
public funds 
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The state it’s in 
-first in a 
new series 
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HEALTH 


The only good Samaritan on the 
Ml- the first man on the scene 
after the Kegworth air crash 
talks of about his trauma for the 
first time 


Supporters 


Alan Ayckbourn, playwright 
Fiona Shaw, actress 
Harriet Walter, actress 
Adrian Noble, artistic 
director, RSC 

Duncan Weldon, producer 
Peter Brook, director 
Alan Bleasdale, playwright 
Patrick Marber, playwright 
Bill Paterson, actor 
Sir Peter Hall, director 
Deborah Warner, director 
Phyllida Lloyd, director 


Sally Green, producer 
Simon Callow, actor 
Mike Leigh, director 
Max Stafford-Clark, head of 
Out of joint theatre company 
Nicolas Kent, artistic direc- 
tor, Tricyde Theatre 
Stephen Daldry, artistic 
director. Royal Court Theatre 
Andreas Whittam Smith, 
president. British Board of Film 
Classification 

Deborah Bull, ballet dancer 



Deborah Warner and Fiona Shaw 
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You don't need to save with a Building 
Society to get top Interest rates that remain 
consistently high throughouttfte jear. 

At 7.00% gross.* our rate compares very 
favourably with the competition. Especially 
when you consider we offer Instant access 
with no penalties or charges and free 
telephone banking. 

All this from the comfort of your own 
home 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. 
So there’s never any need to waste time 
queuing at the Buttling Society. 


Save with Bank of Scotland Banking 
Direct, a safe, secure and profitable home 
for your money. 

For the lowdown and an application 
form call us free on 0500 804 804. 
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DIRECT 
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Noon today 

fbin (wScotiand will mow farther south, raking ft 
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fogland and Wiles. Eastern Scotland wifi become Gy 
fat a while but foe northern half of the UK is going to 
sty windy, local gatesae litety wa western 
ScatendLlhe lest ol England and Wales win be (by 
but rafter titJudy.Thesoulh-easi should brighten ip, 
though will) brie) spells o! sunshine devetoping.lt 
will be anrther miW day everywhere 
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Outlook for the next few days 

The outo* lor ®st ol ttie week is for Iftte 
5igruSG3nt(^enge.AIIpart5af1heUK«rillstayrniU- 
©cepforaifv mild A times in eastern Scotland jxl 
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bright pewdsanda brisk bteete. Bui the north and 
west ot Scotland will have heara areJ moepasistert 
rain on several ttys during the week, acoorcvBntedby 
astrongTosafeforcesouttvwestBrtvivfod. 
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I was taking ray children to 
school one of those crisp, clear, 
cold mornings last week and I 
encouraged them to breathe 
deeply and savour the fresh air. 
“Its come stright from the 
North Foie,” I told them. Then 
I realised that we were walking 
westwards and the wind was 
blowing directly in my face. So 
if the wind had come from the 
Arctic, then it must have made 
a left turn somewhere on its 
journey. 

So I distracted the children 
with Apple Attack sweets (a 
bard fruity shell with a mouth- 
wateringly chewy flavour} and 
resolved not to talk to them 
about the weather again until I 


bad looked at the maps. 

For much of last week, they 
(the maps, and. come to think 
of it, the children too) were a 
mess. There are several differ- 
ent directions from which air 
masses typically pass over 
Britain, and it seemed that they 
had all decided to meet in our 
skies at the same time. 

What we were not getting 
much of was a good, honest, cold 
north wind. The north wind 
that proverbially doth blow (and 
wc shall have snow) is Arctic air 
coming to us from the north. Not 
all north winds are of this type; 
they may also be warmer, wet- 
ter air that has travelled cast 
over the Atlantic, passed over 


Scotland, then taken a right turn. 
Since the sea in winter is wanner 
than the land, the coldest winds 
come from Falar Continental air 
masses that reach us after chill- 
rag out over Europe. . 

What seems to have been 
happening last week, however, 
was a huge muddle of a cold 
front of Polar Maritime air 
coming from the north-west, a 
warm front ofHoptcal Maritime 
air coming from the south- 
west, and anqther front of Po- 
lar Maritime Returning air, 
which is warmer air that began 
in the Arctic, headed south 
over the Atlantic, was warmed 
by the water, and is now head- 
ing back home to the Arctic. 


When cold air behind an 
area of low pressure catches up' 
with the cold air in front of it T 
the warm air in the low-pressure : 
area is lifted up and an ocdutL 
ed front results. That is signified: 
on the weather maps by spiky 
and rounded symbols pointing 
in the same direction on the 
same frontal fine. There were 
plenty of those around last' 
week, and also a few of those' 
with spikes in ope direction and. 
curves in the other, when 'warm , 
and cold meet head-on. 

With all this muddle going: 
on, no wonder the cold wind was. 

coming from the wrong direc- 
tion. It’s confusing weather for: 
an amateur meteorologist 
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No contest: Competition lawyers 


are trying to overturn a US distribution system which they claim loads the market in favour of blockbusters such as Tomorrow Never Dies to the detriment of European films such as Trainspotting 


The EU has taken on Hollywood 
in an important ruling which 
could improve life for European 
cinema-goers jaded by a diet of 
American blockbusters. It could 
also mean a big boost for the 
British film industry. Katherine 
Butler reports from Brussels. 


Alan Rickman and Phyllida Law were in 
the Belgian capital two weekends ago to 
promote The Winter Guest, one of the hun- 
dreds of European films screened during 
the Brussels film festival. The work of di- 
rectors from places as unlikely as Bosnia, 
Macedonia and Iceland, as well as more 
than 30 examples of the new wave of Irish 
cinema, were also on offer. 

Yet half of at) Brussels cinema-goers 
during the same weekend queued up out- 
side the city’s multiplexes to see Leonar- 
do Dicaprio and Kate Winslett meet 
their icy fate in Titanic. 

Off screen, another script was being 


i 

European films take on Hollywood’s 
big guns in fight for future of cinema 


written. European Union competition 
lawyers were drafting a bombshell which 
Brussels dropped on Friday. The Euro- 
pean Commission demanded the dis- 
mantlement of UIP, the distribution arm 
in Europe for the three Hollywood studio 
giants Paramount, MGM and Universal. 

What seems like an arcane dispute over 
the rules governing sales and distribution 
goes to the heart of a long running 
transatlantic war of words over what gets 
on to our cinema screens. And this dis- 
pute in turn goes to the core of the de- 
bate, led most vocally by the French, about 
bow to protect and promote European cul- 
tural diversity in the face of American cin- 
ematic domination. 

Whatever happens about the wider de- 


bate, it seems certain that if UlP’s dis- 
tribution tactics arc scrapped, the Holly- 
wood blockbuster will be affected. The 
catalytic effect on the small but rapidly 
growing European film industry could in 
the current climate be dramatic. Those 
who stand to benefit are the small, low- 
budget producers whose ability to com- 
pete tends to be hobbled before the box- 
office race even begins because they 
cannot break into the distribution network. 

Central to European objections to UIP 
is the suspicion that it operates a “block 
booking” system which forces cinemas to 
buy packages which include a minimum 
number of weak titles, so that they are al- 
lowed to screen blockbusters such asjums- 
sic Pork or Tomorrow Never Dies. 


Sections of the European film industry 
even claim that UIP is to blame for Hol- 
lywood's success and Europe's failure in 
cinemas. Since 1987 American share of 
box-office revenue in Europe went from 
56 per cent to more Lhan SO per cent. 

What the European Commission has 
done is to tear up a special exemption 
which UIP has enjoyed since 1989 from 
the normal rules which regulate fair com- 
petition in the trade bloc. After lengthy 
investigations culminating in dawn raids 
on the offices of UIP in London. Paris and 
Brussels. Commission lawyers believe 
they have ample evidence to substantiate 
their decision. 

UIP says the Brussels competition au- 
thorities are acting under the kind of po- 


litical pressure which led a few years ago 
to calls for broadcasting quotas on Eu- 
ropean television stations. It says it is be- 
ing scapegoated by an industry which ran 
never produce films with the commercial 
appeal of their Hollywood rivals. 

Perhaps most promising from the 

standpoint of the European industry is the 

liming: UlP's market share has already 
started to show a modest but unmistak- 
able decline. Even UIP chiefs privately 
concede that European producers have 
been givin g them a run for their money 
of late, main ly thanks to new tax incen- 
tives and matching government funds 
which some EU governments have started 
to pump into locally produced films. 

The British MEP Carol Tongue, who 


sits on the European Parliament's culture 
committee, believes the Brussels ruling. 
still being challenged by the American 
studios, represents a critical breakthrough- 
It may be particularly important for the 
British film industry which is on something 
of a roll after the success of Trainspotting, 
The Full Monty and Brassed Off- “British 
films will now have a better chance of 
being made and distributed and of 
challenging American domination at the 
box office,” she says. 

She foresees an important trickle 
down effect. “We can expect to see more 
money going into British films because 
there will be more space for distributors 
of European work”. 

Nothing less is at slake, Tongue be- 
lieves, than the survival of Europe’s iden- 
tity and culture. “Film is part of the 
cultural lifeblood of a society. We have to 
have space to tell our own stories hear our 
own voices and see the two coining to- 
gether in film. And our children have the 
right to their our fairy stories interpret- 
ed by us. They deserve more diversity than 
they are getting from Disney.” 
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Diana phenomenon becomes a 
matter of academic interest 


Intellectuals are working 
overtime trying to fathom the 
meaning and implications of the 
death of the Princess of Wales. 
Qcre Gamer reports on a 
fashionable new subject: Diana 
studies. 

She may have left school without an Olev- 
el to her name, but Diana. Princess of Wiles 
is rapidly becoming the Professors’ 
Princess. Her life, and death, are the sub- 
ject ofiutense study, spawning a host of lec- 
tures, courses and conferences across the 
academic disciplines. 

Last week, the University of Kent 
staged a conference entitled “New Sensi- 
bilities’'. at which sociologists, psychoan- 
alysts and literary figures - plus a token 
priest - picked apart with an academic 
toothcomb the nation’s reaction to Diana’s 
death. Specialists in art history., feminism, 
sociology, history, psychology; media stud- 
ies and religious studies, are all finding 
things to say on the subject. 

While there is, as yet, no journal of Di- 
ana studies, a wide range of publications 
haw devoted pages - if not issues - to 
Dianaology. The British Medical Journal , 
the New Left Review and the literary mag- 



Diana: Intellectual property 

azine Grama have published screeds. The 
Modem Review relaunched itself recently 
as the magazine which would address 
“the post-Diana age”. 

Germany was first to pul Diana on the 
curriculum. In November, Berlin’s Free 
University began a series of 13 lectures en- 
titled “Myths and Politics from Princess of 
Wales to the Queen of Hearts”. The 
course organisers say they were snowed un- 
der with inquiries. Was Diana a “living sim- 
ulacrum" or a symbol of “faux modernity”? 
Could the reaction to her death be de- 
scribed as “grief-lite”? What does it tell us 
about “uncertainty and social psycholog- 


ical responses”? It is perhaps only a mat- 
ter of time before such questions are ap- 
pearing on examination papeis. 

Two weeks ago, a psychoanalytic con- 
ference at the University of East London 
was held under the heading: “The Princess, 
the Premier and the People: Authority in 
New Britain.” Lancaster University has 
hosted a one-day conference looking at the 
Princess’s elevation to cultural icon. 

Jeffrey Richards, professor of cultural 
history at Lancaster, has likened the Di- 
ana phenomenon to the Falklands war. 
“Both took academics completely by sur- 
prise,” he said. 

“Before the Falklands, people were 
saying that patriotism was on the way out, 
that it was something that belonged to a 
different era. That produced a wealth of 
academic research, but this has something 
more. It is not just the intensity but also 
the nature of the public demonstration 
that will keep academics enthralled for 
years to come." 

• Hatreds boss Mohammed A1 Fayed yes- 
terday rejected a claim that his deceased 
son and Diana’s last love, Dodi. had a se- 
cret love child. His spokesman Michael 
Cole said that after an investigation be had 
concluded - “with some degree of disap- 
pointment” - that Mr Fayed did not in fart 
have a grandchild. 
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Tri-vane two of 


the last great challenges - and 
they are open to anyone who is 
up for it. More people have 
climbed Everest than have 

walked the entire distance to ei- 
ther of the Pbles," he said. 

Seven months ago, another 
of Mr Hadow’s projects made 
history when a relay of 20 


women became the first ail-fe- 
male expedition to reach the 
North. Foie; 

His latest challenges offer 

the option of walking part of the 

way to either pole. Bui anyone 
who wants to take part in the 
project in spring next year, 
will first have to pass a gruelling 


assessment in a British wilder- 
ness. “Dartmoor makes a very 
good test-bed for people look- 
ing to go - what is important is 
to simulate levels of stress and 
monitor the reaction of people 
to it in performance terms,” he 
said. 

The North Foie expedition 
members will pull 150 sledges 
for 500 miles from Ward Hunt 
Island, In northern Canada, 
between March and May next 
year. Those battling all the 
way will be resupplied three 
times en route. 

Mr Hadow’s Polar Havel 
Company, which is based on 
Dartmoor, will run an identical 
expedition to the South Rile be- 
tween November next year and 
January 1999. 

The treks will cost £9,000 for 
a leg, or £25,000 for the whole 
distance. 

• — Andrew Buncombe 


If you want a PC with the 
very latest technology call 
Gateway 2000. Well discuss your 
needs, then, when you’re ready 
we’ll build you a PC that includes 
the freshest technology from die world's 
top component makers. Gateway’s build-to-order 
method means you pay oi^iy for v 
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Twin threat to Blair as ministers are told to oppose controls on newspaper price 


Tony Blair is faring the threai of combined 
Lords and Commons revolt against the gov- 
ernment line on Rupert Murdoch’s preda- 
tory pricing tactics. 

Peers vote tonight on a cross-party 
amendment to the Competition Bill, that 
would outlaw cut-price campaigns run bv 
newspapers like the Times in attempting to 
drive competitors out of business. 

Lord McNally, the Liberal Democrat 
peer who has initiated the amendment. 


warns that if action is not taken in the new 
Bill* vulnerable newspapers like The Inde- 
pendent and the Daily Telegraph could be 
put at risk. 

That argument is backed today by Lord 
Desai, a Labour peer and professor of eco- 
nomics at the London School of Econoniks, 
who says in today’s Independent that a dog- 
eat-dog culture must not be allowed because 
it is essentially anti-competitive. ‘‘Compa- 
nies which have resources to last out a long 


Nine-year-olds 
let down by poor 
maths teachers 


Results of tests for nine-year-olds 
which will be published today are 
expected to show that children 
are not making enough progress 
between the ages of seven and 
nine Judith Judd, Education Editor, 
reports. 

At present, pupils take national tests at the 
ages of 7, 11 and 14 but there is growing 
concern among school inspectors that 
standards arc unacceptably low among 
eight- and nine-year-olds. Chris WoodheadL 
chief inspector of schools, said in his an- 
aual report last week that 15 per cent of 
lessons for eighi-vear-olds were unsatis- 
facioiy compared with 12 per cent for six- 
year-olds and 10 per cent for 1 1 -year-olds. 
He also suggested that some beads were 
putting their weakest teachers in charge of 
classes of eight-year-olds. 

Today, the Qualifications and Curricu- 
lum Authority will report on tests in maths 
and English taken by nine-year-olds in 270 
pilot schools. They are thought to indicate 
that children's progress is too slew after they 
take the national tests for seven-year- 
olds. This summer, the authority will make 
tests for nine-year-olds available to all 
schools which wish to use them. 

Mr Wood head last week encouraged 
teachers to take up the opportunity. But the 
Department for Education and Employ- 
ment made it dear yesterday that ministers 
are not at present considering compulsoiy 
natiooal tests for this age group. 

A spokeswoman said the tests helped 
teachers by diagnosing pupils' strengths and 
weaknesses. “This is the first year in which 
nine-year-olds have been looked at have 

not made any decision about- what we are 
going to be doing in the future." 


battle can engage in price wars,” he. says. 
“Their rivals either have to follow suit and 
match any cuts in price cut or suffer a loss 
of market share and go under. After a winks, 
the company with more resources wins the 
field by driving out die rivals." 

If there was a government defeat in the 
Lords tonight, ministers could be expect- 
ed to try to use their massive majority in 
the Co mm ons to overturn the decision. But 
there are growing indications of spreading 


revolt in Labour ranks against Mr Murdoch, 
and the unspoken agreement under which 
DowningStzeet appears to be offering pro- 
tection for the newspaper proprietor. 

The Independent has been reliably in- 
formed that a “hands-off" order has been 
passed down lo ministers from No 10. vvbkh 
is why the Department of Trade and In- 
dustry is resisting the “Murdoch amend- 
ment" in spite of pre-election promises that 
action would be taken. 


However. Labour MPS are unlikely to 
respond with enthusiasm to an instruction 
to defend Mr Murdoch’s interests. 

Giles Radice, the loyalist Labour chair- 
man of the Commons Treasury select 
committee, told BBC television’s On the 
Record yesterday: “It would be wrong for 
os not to do what is right because of the 
consequences of not. having, say the Sun, 
or Mr Rupert Murdoch or whatever, on 
your side. J think it would be unwise of us 


Kenneth Baker, the former secretary of 
state for education, who introduced the na- 
tional curriculum nearly a decade ago. con- 
sidered setting up tests for nine-year-olds 
but was dissuaded by his advisers who said 
that schools would be spending too much 
time testing children and not enough 
teaching them. Ministers have already 
agreed to start national assessments for an- 
other age-group - five-year-olds - from Sep- 
tember. 

• A Conservative MF has condemned the 
arrest of five teachers at a nursery school 
over a Negations of mistreatment as “sheer 
madness". 

Alan Duncan, Tory MP for Melton 
Mowbray, said he was “appalled and dis- 
mayed" that five teachers at a private day 
nurse iy in the Leicestershire town had been 
charged with offences of cruelty. 

The MP said ail the parents of children 
at the nursery were backing the accused 
staff, who are understood not to face any 
allegations involving physical or sexual 
abuse. 

The five staff had been arrested last 
weekend for “no good reason whatsoever", 
Mr Duncan said. 

He added: “The system has taken over 
here and become a complete nightman:. 
Every single parent supports the staff and 
school and no parent has complained." 

The MP is now set to meet with the 
Crown Prosecution Service, police and so- 
cial services next week in a bid to resolve 
the issue. The parents of the children who 
are alleged to have been mistreated are 
“livid" and want all charges dropped, Mr 
Duncan claimed. 

Four people have been charged with wil- 
fully ill-treating a chad in a manner likely 
to cause injury or suffering. 

A fifth person has also been charged with 
causing or procuring ill-treatment. 


Living space: The revolutionary ‘bubble home’ gets a last touch before going on show this w ee k at Tomorrow^ World 
Live 98 in the NEC, Birmingham, with a designers’ claim that it could make us a calmer nation Photograph: News Team 


Warning over self-medication 


Doctors, nurses and phannacists 
are today warning people to 
seek professional advice be- 
fore using over-the-counter 
medicines. 

They say ibat although ad- 
vertisements can help people 
decide which medication to 
use, this should not be a sub- 
stitute for asking for help. 

The warning from organisa- 
tions representing the three 


professions including the British 
Medical Association, the Roy- 
al Pharmaceutical Society and 
the Royal College of Nursing is 
in response to the growing 
number of people who are turn- 
ing to non-prescription medi- 
cines. 

An official statement said: 
“Although advertising is helpful 
in informing people about the 
medicines available for self- 


medication, it should be re- 
sponsible and should support, 
rather than inhibit, the adviso- 
ry role of health professionals." 

The alliance claims that 
medicines should not be re- 
garded as ordinary consumer 
goods but special products to be 
stored and used with care and 
according to directions. 

They should only be ou sale 
if there is proper professional 
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Men shrug off loss « 

of a testicle 

Men often appear able to shrug off 
of a testicle from cancer, according to find- 
ings published in the British 

iSsearch by a medical sociologist, 
showed that most men who k®)® ^ada tesr : 
tide removed reject counselling, and the • 

men taking part in the Cancer Research 
^m^robacked study claimed they re- 
tamedasense of wellbeing and sctf-controL 
Clare Moynihan, from the Institute ot 
Cancer Research in Sutton, south-west 
London, said: “When we assessed the men 
for anxiety two months into the study it 
seemed as though those who received 

counselling were coping better. But at the 

end of the year it appeared that they were 
not better off than the control group- ' 

NHS and the Pill 

More than 98 per cent of people believe 
contraception should remain free on the 
NHS, a survey revealed yesterday. 

The NOP poll, to mark the start of the 
first Contraceptive Awareness Week, fol- 
lows concerns that the Government is 
considering charging women who are bet- 
ter off financially for the PflL The survey 
was commissioned by the Contraceptive Al- 
liance - a coalition of family planning ex- 
perts, charities, advice groups and 
birth-control manufacturers - to find out 
how aware people are of methods of con- 
traception and family planning services. 


advice at band, it says. 

Pteter Curphey, president of 
the Royal Pharmaceutical Col- 
lege, said: “Health profession- 
als recognise that, as people are 
given more information about 
medicines in the media and are 
encouraged to take more re- 
sponsibility for their own health 
status, self-medication is likely 
to play a rauefa more prominent 
role in health care. 


Film for fast drivers 

Speeding drivers stopped ty the police this 
week are to be given the option of a fine 
-ora film show. 

The Operation Slowdown campaign is 
to be run at speed and accident blackspots 
across Cornwall in a bid to reduce speed- 
related accidents, said the police. Motorists 
stopped for exceeding the legal limit will 
have the choice of paying a £40 fixed penal- 
ty fine and collecting three penalty points 
on their licence, or visiting a nearby village 
hall to watch a road safety video and lis- 
ten to advice on their driving. 
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FoE plan to ‘name and shame’ investors in pollution 


Friends of the Earth is sifting the policies 
of the country’s top financial services com- 
panies to compile a blacklist of the most 
' environmentally unethical investors. 

The group said it would publish a list 
to “name and shame" banks, building so- 
cieties and insurers with the worst record 


for investing people's money in industries 
that harm the environment. 

Such companies invest billions of 
pounds of people's savings every year and 
are the ltfeblood of much of the world's 
industry. 

Friends of the Earth said it hoped that 


by publishing the names of the dirtiest in- 
vestors it would persuade customers to 
switch their accounts, pressurising the in- 
stitutions to invest in greener business- 
es. It would also encourage the polluters 
themselves to adopt a greener attitude, 
the group said. 


THE INDEPENDENT 

WIN 

Babylon 5 on video 

volumes 31 & 32 


An absolute must for 
Babylon 5 fans; a chance 
ro win the final two volumes 
from the third series of this 
hugely successful sci-fi show. 
All the tensions apparent in 
previous episodes erupt in 
the following thrilling 
episodes: 

Grey 17 is Missing - 
What could possibly be if 
Interest at level Grey 17? 
When Garibaldi digs a ItaJe 
too deeply into the mystery 
he finds more than he 
bargained for. 

And The Rock Cried 
Out No Hiding Place - 
The intrigue . between 
Centauri nobles sets to 
enter a lethal endgame 
which will only conclude 
with the death of one of the 
rivals. 

Shadow Dancing - The 
Shadows are driving 
refugees into one area to 
alienate them and only a 
showdown between the 
two largest battle fleets in 
the Galaxy. 

Z’Ha’Dum - What awful 
secret from the past has 


returned to compel 
Sheridan to visit the place 
where he knows he will die? 

We have 1 5 Babylon 5 video 
sets (volumes 31 & 32) to 
win - courtesy of Warner 
Home Video. To enter This 
competition simply dial the 
number below, answer the 
following question on line 
and leave your name and foil 
address*. 

Q: Name the actor who 
plays Captain John 
Sheridan in Babylon 5. 

Call 0930 564 613 



Cans cost &Qp per minute at all times. Winners prefced at random after Unas dose 
10 Pebmary 1998. Usual Newspaper Punishing mus apply. decision is final 
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t Carl Wilson (at the microphone) with fellow Beach Boys Mike Love (centre) and Bruce Johnston Photograph: AP 


Carl Wilson, one of the founding 
members of the The Beach Boys, 
has died aged 51. done Gamer 
reports on the man who 
dedicated his life to fun, fun, fon, 
right up until the very end. 

When Carl WDsoo was diagnosed with lung 
cancer Iasi year he insisted on carrying on 
louring with the other three Beach Boys 
even though he was undergoing cbeowtber- 
apy. It was his 36ib year of touring once 
they founded the band in 1961 and, as it 

turned out, his last. 

The Californian-born guitarist, who 
sang lead vocal on one of ihe group’s biggest 
hits “Good Vibrations”, died in Los An- 
geles on Friday evening of complications 
. from lung cancer. 

His wife Gina, who is the actor Dean 
Martin’s daughter, and his sons Jonah, 28, 
and Justin, 26, were with him when he died, 
but the other surviving members of the band 
- his brother Brian Wilson, Mike Love and 
A1 Jardine - were not. 

A private funeral is planned for this 

week. 

It is not known whether ihe rest of the 
band - known for its laid-back “surfin'" style 
of music of the early 1960s and hits such 
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Jowell launches 
new drive to cut 
teenage pregnancy 


The key to reducing the num- 
ber of unmarri ed mothers could . 
lie in encouraging teenage boys 
to talk about the emotional 
and physical aspects of their re- 
lationships, a government min- 
ister said today. 

As part of a national pro- 
gramme to be launched in May, 
Tessa Jowell, the public health 
minister, wants schools and 
community groups to work with 
young people to focus on rela- 
tionships “in their whole sense”. 

The Government is urging 
boys to get in touch with their 
feelings, in a bid to tackle 
Britain’s record of having the 
highest rate of teenage preg- 
nancies in Western Europe. 

Ms Jowell said: “Young boys 
tend to judge relationships by. 
sex. if we can get boys to be 
more in touch with their feel- 
ings and talk about them, I think 
it would be a marker for 
progress.” 

The move has been wel- 
comed by sex education and 
family planning experts who 
say there is a need to move away 
from the macho British culture 
and to encourage boys to ex- 
press their feelings. 

Alison Hadley, of Brook 
Advisory Centres which offer 
contraceptive advice to young 
people, said: “Whether or not 
a young woman uses contra- 
ception is influenced by her 
partner’s views and we know 
from research that boys have 


very little sex education other 
than from their peers. 

“Improving communication 
about sex is the key to making 
progress but we must help boys 
reflect and express their feelings 
as well as girls. 

“The British culture of "hoys 
don’t cry* makes this very diffi- 
cult. Tb make progress boys 
need male role models of good 
communication, at home from 
their fathers, from older boys, 
as well as from soap operas, 
footballers and magazines.” 

Every year, around 7,500 
under-16s become pregnant in 
Britain , although half have 
the pregnancies terminated. 

But there are marked re- 
gional differences in the rates 
of teenage pregnancies. Apart 
from the deprived London dis- 
trict of Lambeth, Southwark 
and Lewisham, there is a dear 
north/south divide, with the 
deprived urban areas in the 
North bavingthe highest rates. 

The Government aims to 
tackle these regional inequali- 
ties through local targets set by 
* health authorities. 

Ms Jowell said: ‘There is 
also a role for parents and for 
teachere. Having sex at 12 or 13 
robs you of childhood and it is 
the job of parents and teachers 
to safeguard a childhood.” 
Focus groups to look at the 
issue, involving young people, 
parents and teachers, will be set 
up in the spring. 


Dome to host the mother of 


♦ all game shows 

The millennium Dome could 
become the venne for the game 
show of the century, it emerged 
vesterday. 

. Or ganis ers of the Dome said 
they are negotiating with tele- 
vision companies for shows to 
t»e beamed from the site in 
Greenwich throughout 2000. 

No deals have been agreed, 
but it is thought that a highlight 
of the television schedules will 
be a long-running game show, 
culminating in a series of con- 
tests of physical and mental abil- 
ity in the Dome. 


Other television events ex- 
pected to take advantage of the 
Dome's television studios and 
massive display space include 
awards ceremonies, concerts, 
discussion shows and educa- 
tional programmes. 

A spokesman for the New 
Mfllennimn Experience Com- 
pany, which has the task of fiU- 
fogtbe Dome, said: “Vo deal 
has been signed and I cannot 
confirm any details of what 


but we expect a number of live 
broadcasts from the Dome. 
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“I’ve seen it with my own eyes, a Saxo 


ith 2 year’s free insurance, 



for just £7,825!” Says a trembling Mount ie 
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Two years 


free insurance' and £300 towards our Elect 3 finance scheme fi'B.3% APR) 
available across the Saxo range. 


Saxo 1/liX 3 door only £7,825. Features include: + Drivers airbag +Tinted windows 
+ Coded engine immobiliser + Four speaker radio cassette. + Body coloured bumper skirts. 

The Citroen Winter Phenomenon 
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800 26 2 2 62 


NOW THERE’S SOMETHING YOU DON’T SEE EVERY YEAR.’ 
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— — . mces iNCLUCK tBSQ FOB DELIVERY, NUMBER PLATES AND 12 MONTHS ROAD FUND LICENCE. £300 DEPOSIT CONTRIBUTION AVAILABLE ON SAXO TOWARDS ELECT 3 FINANCE 0NIX ATYPICAL 

CAR SHOWN OTftOtN SAXO VHX 3 DOOR M PAYMENTS OF fT38, FINAL PAYMENT □ ,022. TOTAL AMOUNT PAYABLE CUIBJ1. APR 1L3%. ELECT 3 PRICE INCLUDES EXTENDED WARRANTY PLUS ROADSIDE ASSISTANCE. ELECT 

eJeCT 3 EXAMPLE FOR SAXO "Jig, « CTAtoT^WU^ MW BE RE CURED. WRITTEN QUOTATIONS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST CREDIT FACILITY FEE OF 05 AND A SALES AflENCY FEE OF £3 ARE PAYABLE WITH THE FIRST MONTHtf PAYMENT, -i YEARS 

3 AVAILABLE TO OVER IB «« » YEaTo" VtTmODEL). INSURANCE OFFER SUBJECT TO TERMS AND CONDITIONS AND APPLIES TO 17-76 YEAR OLDS (21-76 FOR VTR. 26-76 FOR VTSI. A SEPARATE SCHEME APPLIES TO DRIVERS IN 
FULLY COMPREHENSIVE ORDERED AND REGISTERED BETWEEN MUV AND 3t3J« 0LMB FOR FREE INSURANCE OFFS! ON VTSI. MODELS SUBJECT TO AVAILABILITY. PRICES CORRECT AT TIME OF GOING TO PRESS. 
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Yalentine sweet-talk could mask a violent monster, abuse charity warns 


Women hoping to be swept off their feet 
by a slick Romeo on Valentine's Day are 
being warned that their heart-throb could 
be a violent monster. 

Domestic abuse charity Refuge says the 
smooth-talking charmer is just as likely to 
band out a beating as any man, after a sur- 
vey found most people still believe that wife 
beaters are working-class drunkards. 


Welfare workers warn that seductive 
chat and a raffish smile could simptybe the 

eariy stages of a power game played by men 

v*o isolate and manipulate women before 
subjecting them to violence. 

The nationwide survey, carried out last 
month, shows seven out of 10 think do- 
mestic abuse is much more likely in poor- 
er homes and nine ouc-otf 10 believe it is 


caused by alcohol. Stress in the workplace 
is also cited as a major cause. Sandra Hor- 
ley, chief executive of Refuge, said: “It’s a 
myth that the macho man who drinks heav- 
ily and is under stress at work is more like- 
ly to abuse bis partner. The charming man 
who wines and dines you is just as likely to 
abuse women. Domestic abuse knows no 
social, cultural or racial barriers and this 


survey shows us that society is out of touch.” 

With millions hoping: a secret admirer 
will be unveiled on February, women are 
being told to watch out for the tefl-tale signs 
of men who use attentiveness and charm 
to manipulate and control. 

The survey has also unveiled an “inac- 
curate” picture of abuse victims - 40 per 
cent of the 975 people interviewed believe 


women enjoy being beaten. Seven oat of 

10 also think some women provoke oo 
mestic violence. 

Attitudes to punishment for wire beat- 
ers remain out of loiter, according to 
Refuge. Some 68 per cent of men believe 

a drink-driver should be automafccauy problem, mey 

sent to prison, whereas only 4 d per cent women’s lives on a daily basis, 

think an abuser deserves the same pun- endanger wome 
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Drug offers relief for 
asthma sufferers 


The first drug in two 
decades to offer a new 
way of controlling 
asthma symptoms is 
launched today. Jeremy 
Laurence, Health Editor, 
asks if it spells the end of 
the inhaler. 


A tablet taken once a day to pre- 
vent inflammation of the lungs 
may become a regular pan of 
the treatment of asthma pa- 
tients. 

The drug, montelukast is the 
first of a new kind of anti-astb- 
ma medicine. It is intended as 
an add-on treatment, to be tak- 
en with existing drugs, to reduce 
day and night-time attacks. 

Trials of the drug, to be sold 
under the brand name Singulair, 
have shown it cuts attacks in 
people with moderate asthma 
by half when taken with inhaled 


steroids. It is intended for use 
by adults and children over six 
years old with chronic mfld to 
moderate asthma whose disease 
is inadequately controlled. 

Professor Mike Silverman, 
chairman of the National Asth- 
ma Campaign’s education com- 
mittee, said: “For some, but by 
no means all people with asth- 
ma. it will offer a completely 
new way of controlling asthma 
symptoms. Our main message 
is that tablet treatments are not 
going to be suitable for every- 
body. It is a long way off before 
people with the condition win 
be able to take a once-a-day pill 
instead of an inhaler.” 

Professor Silverman said it 
was too early to say which pa- 
tients would benefit most “For 
those whose asthma 'is very 
mild, the tablet might replace 
existing preventer medication, 
but more studies are needed be- 
fore this can be recommended.'’ 
“Ptople with asthma have aT 


EPIDEMIC OF THE MOD ERN WORLD 

■ Th ree-an d- a-hatf million people in the UK are estimated to 
suffer from asthma, including 13 million children aged 2 to 15. 

• In 1995, around 1 .62/ people in the UK died as a result of the dis- 
ease — one person every five hours. Before the Sixties there were 
around 100,000 cases a yea- and just a handful cf asdvTO-rebted deaths. 

• Asthma is the only treatable chronic condition in the West- 
ern world which is on the increase. The number of children with 
the disease has doubled since the Seventies, with on average 155 
admitted to hospital every day. 

• There were more than 100,000 hospital admissions due to asth- 
ma attacks in 1993 - a 7 per cent rise on rite previous year. 

• Annual prescriptions for asthma treatments almost doubted 
In the years 1982. to 1992 with the cost of NHS treatment rock- 
eting from £50m to £350rri during that time. 

• Asthma is caused by chemicals in the body which cause airways 
to tighten when asthmatics come in contact with certain allergens. 


ways relied oo inhaler devices 
to deliver medication ,to their 
lungs. It is essential to talk 
with your doctor to find out if 
it is going to be appropriate for 
you.” 

The new drug is targeted at 
leukotrienes, chemicals in the 
lungs that produce asthmatic 
symptoms by causing the mus- 
des in the airways to tighten, the 
cells to produce extra mucous 
and the lining to become in- 
flamed. By blocking the action 
of the leukotrienes, inflamma- 
tion is reduced and the tubes in 
the lung opened up, allowing 
tbe patient to breathe more 
easily. 

In addition to helping peo- 
ple with chronic asthma, tbe 
new drug will be used to help 
stop asthma attacks brought on 
by exercise. 

• The suffering, Alness and 
premature death caused by air- 
pollution from road traffic is 
costing at £llbn a year, ac- 
cording to tbe British Lung 
Foundation. 

Tbe report says one-third of 
the population is susceptible to 
the effects of pollution, includ- 
ing young children, pregnant 
women and the chronically UL 
It uses a “willingness to pay” 
method for assessing the impact 
of pollution on people's lives 
rather than assessing only the 
costs of treating pollution-re- 
lated health problems. 

Tbe figure of JEllbn is ob- 
tained by multiplying the num- 
ber of pollution-related illness 
events (days of cough, asthma 
attacks, etc) and premature 
deaths by people’s willingness 
to pay to avoid the risk of them 
happening. 



Stepping out Choreographer Ashley Page and dancer Sian Murphy rehearsing for the world premiere of his new work When We Stop Talking which 
will be performed at the Lyceum Theatre, Sheffield, on 23 February during the Royal Ballet* regional tour, ‘Dance Bites' Photograph: Laurie Lewis 

Clinton visit plan gets mixed reception in Ulster 


Bill Clinton’s offer to visit 
Northern Ireland as the peace 
talks enter their final stage this 
May met with a mixed response 
in the province yesterday. 

The United States Presi- 
dent gave an assurance to Tony 
Blair during their Washington 
talks that- he was willing to go 
to Belfast if the peace process 


stays on track. His visit would 
probably take place in mid- 
May- tbe time the deadline for 
agreement which has been set 
Sinn Fein and the Social De- 
mocratic and Labour Party wel- 
comed the possibility, but the 
Ulster Unionists accused tbe 
President of interfering at a 
crucial time in the peace process. 


The Uaionist deputy lord may- 
or of Belfast. Jim Rodgers, said: 
“Quite dearly he is intending to 
come here to try to influence as 
well as interfere in our affairs and 
I think he has as many problems 
of his own in America.” 

Party leader David Trimble 
was dismissive of the proposed 
visit: “lean quite understand his 


desire to be away from 
Washington,” be said. 

Meanwhile, Sinn Fein’s Doth 
MeGuinnesssaid tbe visit would 
be “welcome” although pri- 
vately Sinn Fein sources 
said there were “several hurdles 
to get over” before they 
could envisage a presidential 
visit to seal any agreement. 


Mark Durkan, of the SDLP, 
saidr “We would welcome this 
as an indication of the Presi- 
dent’s on-going commitment 
to the peace process here. He 
has always been keen to support 
the affairs of the two govern- 
ments ... and no doubt any fur- 
ther visit would take place on 
that basis” 
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1997 ‘Top Direct Lender Over Two Years* - What Mortgage Magazine. 



Make sure your latest 
mortgage statement is the 
last bit of bad news 
you get from your bank or 
building society. 





• Since January 97 interest payments have risen and risen and risen. With one phone rail to 
Direct Line you can start to bring them down again. 

• Our variable rate mortgage could save you around £500 a year. 

• No legal fees if you transfer your mortgage without moving 
house using our solicitors package. 

• We refund your standard valuation costs after the 
mortgage is set up. 

• No arrangement, mortgage indemnity or early redemption fees. 

• You can borrow up to 90% of the value of your home. 

• So get your house in order. Call Direct Line now. 

0181 649 9099 0161 831 9099 



DIRECT 

0141 221 9099 


LONDON 


MANCHESTER 


GLASGOW 


CALL ANYTIME 8am to 8pm Monday to Friday and 9am to 5pm Saturday. Please quote ref,.INDI8l 
iwwJiredfcw^wik Direct Line Financial Services Limited, 250 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, <52 5SH. 
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Technology 


Service Support 


New Intel 

Pentiumll Processor 

Based Systems 
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Shupty Hie Best 
Money Can Buy 

Take a closer look at the 
amazing specifications of the 
new MJN systems based on 
Intel's fastest Pentium* JJ 
processors. These systems 
are unbeatable for 
specification, performance and 
price and are available on 
Interest Free Credit for a limited 
period. Order any of these 
systems early and get the 
superb colour Epson 600 
1400dpi inftet printer FREE. 


MJN 300-2 


• Intel 300Mhz Pentium* II Processor 

• 128Mb SDRAM 

• 8.4Gb ultra AT A hart} drte 

• 8Mb AGP x2 ATI Rage Pro [Expert @ 
Work) 3D®aphics 

• PC-7V system wftri Teletext and video 
capture 

• 5 6K Rockwell Hash upgradeable wo toe 
modem 

• Full Videophone including COLOUR Video 
Camera 

• 32 speed MAX CO- ROM drive 

• 15* SVGA 0.2Sdp screen (17* optional) 

• Creative Labs 30 wavetatfe sound 

• 5i2K pipeline burst cache 

• Voice recoffation with IBM Simply 
Speaking GOLD 

• MJN ATX system with Intel 4401X PC97 
chipset 

• Premium speaker system (not shown), 
headset microphone and joystick 

• Windows 95, and Lotus Smartauite 97* 

• All standard features Including floppy 
drive, mouse, keyboard, and standard 

. ports 

• FfS Epson 900 Cdcu pinter CMBdofeO 




£ 199 f& 




Model 683 


MJN 333-2 


• Intel 333 Mhz Pentium" 1) Processor 

• 128Mb SDRAM 

• 3.4Gb ultra ATA hard drive 

• 3Mb AGP x2 A7t Rage Pro {Expert @ 
Work} 3D graphics 

• PC-7V system with Teletext and video 
capture 

• S6K Rockwell flash upgradeable voice 
modem 

• Full Videophone including COLOUR Video 
Camera 

• 32 speed MAX CD-ROM drive 

• 17* SVGA 0.28dp N1 screen 

• Creative Labs 3D wavetaWe sound 

• 512K pipeline burst cache 

• Voice recognition with IBM Simply 
Speaking GOLD 

• MJN ATX system with Intel 440LX PC97 
chipset 

• Executive subwoofer system, headset 
microphone and Joystick 

• Window 95 and Lotus Smartauite 97* 

• AH standard feanses inducting floppy drive, 
mouse, keyboard, and standard pons 

• tUganaiBBUaai pi re p mted cteQ 


E 2344 B 


Inn VAT 


MoM 682 


C3 8A<Bj Hart DMi , gtVoteAype 

128 Mb RAM ®VkteoPhone 

K 5 8M> AGPic2 Graphics QjpC-IV 


FREE P 


Epson Stylus 600 
Colour Printer 

["n» * a* best 1400 op _ 
cokw printer with Photo 0 
real colour printing and * 
kser sharp mono printing. 
Normal prtoe £222. 

OOerMoa 

» ** 200 mat erty. 



Buy NOW... 

Pay August 98 
Interest 

Free Credit . . 
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Body of stowaway 
found after flight 
from Azerbaijan 


The body of a stowaway was 

"found yesterday in the 
undercarriage ofan aircraft that 
had flown far nearly seven hours 
from one of the fanner Soviet 
republics, louse Jury bears 
immigration organisations' fear? 
that stowing away in dangerous 
.. places is on the increase. 


The British Airways 767 arrived at Gatwfck 
Airport direct from Baku in the former So- 
viet republic of Azerbaijan on Friday night 
and a man’s body was discovered when main- 


The incident is the latest case where 
stowaways have attempted to sneak on to 
an aircraft via the. undercarriage. Evi- 
dence suggests that io many cases they have 

been told ty racketeers that they will be able 
to creep up into pressurised baggage holds 
or the passenger deck for the fligh t 
A British Airways spokeswoman said 
yesterday that an investigation had been 
launched into the incident: “Obviously, we 
will be talking to the authorities in Baku.” 
Claude Moraes, director of the Joint 
Council for the Welfare of Immig rants, gain 
risky attempts at immigration were in- 
creasing. “There is a global increase in the 
number of racketeers who take advantage 
of desperate people who want to flee per- 
secution, war or deep poverty,” he said. 

“They take money from these people 
and then send them into situations which 
put their lives at risk. In some cases, peo- 
ple have been told falsely that they can dimb 
info the aircraft through the wheel bay.” 
He added that the Government should 


crack down on those operating illegal im- 
migration operations but Heal the immi- 
grants themselves with compassion. 

Nick Hardwick, of the Refugee Coun- 
cil, said the organisation was researching the 
scale of the problem. One of its concerns 
is that because immigration control is in- 
creasingly taking {dace outside the country, 
people are befog prevented from travelling 
to Britain legitimately. Airlines are fined 
thousands of pounds if they bring in pas- 
sengers who do not have correct immigra- 
tion papers and most prefer not to lake the 
risk, refusing to cany some passengers. 

Increasing attempts to smuggle illegal 
immigrants into Britain are a by-product 
of the breakdownof political systems or eth- 
nic violence in regions such as the former 
Yugoslavia or Soviet Union. “People try to 
make this sharp distinction between polit- 
ical refugees and economic migrants, but 
it is much more blurred than that,” Mr 
Hardwick said. Political repression or so- 
cial breakdown prevent people getting 
jobs or education, he added. 

He said more effort should be made to 
allow refugees to put their case for being 
allowed to travel and to find out whether 
they have air/ chance of being allowed into 
their destination. ' 

In 1996, 20-year-old Pardeep Saini sur- 
vived a 10-hour flight in the wheel bay of 
an aircraft from India to London when his 
body went into a coma-like state of hiber- 
nation at temperatures that fell to -40C His 
brother, Vijay, 19, died during the flight 
Mr Saini said they had fled the Punjab sif- 
ter being accused of being Sikh militants. 
They were told by a racketeer fo Delhi that 
for £150 he would show them an easy way 
out of the country, claiming they could get 
into the baggage bold from the wheel bay. 




Street art: Daniel N«h. who is taking part in th e Young X»*r 
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Why laptops, computer games and CDs risk causing airline catastrophe 


Airliners are being put at risk by 
CD players, laptop computers and 
computer games used by 
passengers. Colin Brawn warns . those 
nervous about flying to stop 
reading now. 

A short-haul flight was at cruising altitude 
aver England when two.compasses split and 
the autopilot engaged. It was the sort of 
technical flap that air crews are trained to 


deal with. A quick check ou the passenger 
cabin uncovered the reason for the prob- 
lem. One of the passengers was using a lap 

top computer and all systems were returned 

to normal when it was switched off. 

This seemingly routine act by a busi- 
nessman on board the flight is one of the 
worrying hazards that air crews now have 

to contend with. And computers are not the 

only problem. CD players, personal stereo 
units and a video Walkman have all caused 
interference with flight controls in 19 in- 
cidents over the past five years. 


They were detailed in a Commons 
written ans wer by Glenda Jackson, Under- 
secretary of State for Transport, to Labour 
MP Gwyneth Dunwoody who described the 
results as “very wonying". Mrs Dunwoody 
said she was looking at links between air 
accidents and electronic gadgets. 

The report shows that two flights in one 
month, March, 1993, suffered interference 
with their Omega navigation equipment 
from passengers' electronic gadgets. 

Many passengers regard the routine 
warning about electronic equipment as a 


bore, and are tempted to use their mobile 
telephones, but the litany of possible dis- 
asters may make them think twice in future. 

On 21 April 1994. a Boeing 767 sud- 
denly found interference on all VHF chan- 
nels. It was caused by a passenger’s CD 
player. On 26 October 1995, a Boeing 737 
suffered a sudden change to selected alti- 
tude on the autopilot flight direction sys- 
tem. No culprit was identified but 
interference from passengers’ personal 
stereos was suspected. 

On 19 March 1996, another 737 suffered 


a failure of the flight management gystem 
for several minutes. Interferena from a 
portable computer was suspected- 

On 21 July 1996, a Boeing 767 suffered 

the failure of the flight management sys- 
tem. Interference from a passenger’s elec- 
tron*: equipment was suspected but no one 

was caught using any gadgets. 

In the most recent case revealed by the 

Ministry, of Transport, a short-haul fhght 
was forced off its trade on 9 January 1997. 

A passenger's computer is believed to have 
interfered with the navigation equipment 


But it is not always the fault of passen- 
gers. On 1 May 1995, significant interfer- 
ence was encountered with the flight deck 
instruments of an Augusta A109 neb- 
copter. Experts concluded that it was 
probably caused by a high-intensity radio 
mast in the area. 

The number of confidential reports in- 


is also rising. In 1995, there were 16 cases 

reported by air traffic controllers, but Ms 

Jackson said the number rose to 24 in 1996 

and 39 fo 1997. 
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Spring is nearly here, .and what better to shake 

off the winter blues than a trip to Pans. Whether 
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simply take your time and relax, Paris is the perfect 
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Blair’s town halls: the older man need not apply 


They stood to applaud him yesterday, the 
serried ranks of greying, older Labour male 
councillors gathered at the party’s annu- 
al local government conference is Scar- 
borough - but they will shortly find out that 
Tony Blair has plans to take take their 
chairs away. 

“The Labour Party in government has 
to have the courage to change ” the 
Prime Minister warned them, and judg- 
ing tty what the Government is about to 
do, he means councils. Under the slogan 
“New Labour, New Councillors" he is call- 
ing for no less than the departure of most 
existing Labour representatives in city and 
borough authorities and their replacement 


by younger people. He said yesterday he 
wants “to boost people power" and mod- 
ernise local government He hinted that 
unless large numbers of Labour’s older 
councillors go voluntarily, they will be 
compulsorily retired. 

Starting today with the publication of 
a government paper on council procedures 
intended to make them more “user- 
friendly", the Prime Minister has autho- 
rised a campaign to persuade male 
councillors of a certain age to stand 
down. 

Hilary Armstrong, the local government 
minister, is primed to tour the country 
telling party councillors to smarten up, re- 


juvenate and change then- sex. More than 
a third of councillors are now over re- 
tirement age and fewer than 25 per cent 
are women. 

At the conference, John Prescott, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, announced a na- 
tional Labour plan for recruiting younger 
councillors. Project 99 wfll set local Labour 
parties targets for getting younger pedple 
and women on selection panels for local 
government elections. The party’s 
. regional offices are to start weeding 
names from candidate lists. ... ■ 

By way of campemsatioo, Ms Armstrong 
win offer ex councillors informal positions 
as “mentors and guides" through the mu- 


nicipal labyrinth to the new younger 
members — if they be recruited. In 
many areas, candidates for council office 
are in short supply. The problem is not con- 
fined:to the Labour Party, either. 

The consultation paper being issued to- 
day by the Department of Environment, 
Transport and the Regions will oudmewtys 
in which it hopes councils could become 
more attractive to younger members and 
to the public at large. It wB recommend 
annual elections in all councils, with per- 
haps a third or a quarter of coundOors step- 
ping down each year, together with a new 

set of techniques for consulting the pub- 
lic on council decisions such as “citizens’ 


juries". The paper will, however, stop short 
of endorsing proportional representa- 
tion. It will be ambiguous, too, about the 
principle of elected mayors for every 
counriL 

Mr Prescott used his conference speech 
to artery the House of Lords for delay- 
ing the government Bill allowing a refer- 
endum in London on the creation of a 
mayor and elected assembly. But outside 
hoodoo, few councillors seem to want may- 
ors. So far only a single non-London mem- 
ber of the Local Government Association 
— the n a firm a I grouping of local authori- 
ties — has come out in favour of the refoim. 
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Scarborough councillor Ian Stubbs, S3: “Whatever age, you have to be committed* Photograph: Keith Meatheringham Fresh start: Anna Sofat, third from left, at a Commons reception for new councillors 


Photograph: Bill Rowntree 


“It has to depend on ability, not quotas or gender* 


“Young people aren't going to wait years for their turn’ 


Ian Stubbs, 53, is an electrician who has 
served on Scarborough Borough Council 
for 19 years, and was mayor in 1995. He 
thought Tony Blair's speech “inspira- 
tional - if you were beginning to question 
whether we were moving the right way, it 
gave me all ihe answers". 

But he bad some doubts about the de- 
tails. “I don't think in all honesty you can 
look at the numbers of women or ethnic 
minorities in isolation and say there aren't 
enough," he said. “It has to depend on abD- 


ky and the quality of the candidates. It sells 
women short if you say it's just a matter 
of having 40 or 50 per cent. 

“The leader of Scarborough Borough 
Council is a woman and she isn’t there be- 
cause of quotas or because of her gender. 
She’s the best person for the job." 

He regards himself as a young coun- 
cillor but, at 54 this year, is approaching 
the over-55 group the Prime Minister cit- 
ed as being prevalent in local government 
“Traditionally, people have kept out of pol- 


itics until they have retired, but nobody 
should be debarred from politics Ity peo- 
ple saying you haven't the experience.” 
Whatever age, you do have to be com- 
mitted to do the job properly, he said. He 
sees the argument for having full-time 
counriUors. but is less convinced about the 
need for a chief executive-style mayor for 
towns. “With elected mayors, talking 
about London is one thing, talking about 
tiie region I represent is another." . 

Interviews: Louse Jury 


Anna Sofat, 38, is a marketing manager 
and mother-of-two who has served on 
Rochester upon Medway Q'ty Council for 
three years. 

As an Indian and a woman, she wel- 
comed the push to encourage more 
women and ethnic minorities into local 
government, where older white men are 
still the norm. “Local councillors tend to 
be people who have been involved with 
local parties for years. Once they get in 
they tend to stay there," she said. 


“Having more women does give it a dif- 
ferent perspective. Women are less con- 
frontational than the men." But local 
authorities need more than a change in 
their physical complexion, she said. “If 
young people are going to come into lo- 
cal councils, I don’t think many of them 
are going to be willing to hang around for 
years waiting for their turn to come as hap- 
pens now. Ability has to come into it" 
Ms Sofat also believes local government 
itself needs re-thinking. “For a long time 


now, power has been taken away from lo- 
cal government Budgets are determined 
from the centre and there is very little room 
for manoeuvre." She wants councils to be 
able to raise more money locally if resi- 
dents want that 

“A lot of people get involved with the 
Labour Party to try to improve the lot of 
people who can’t help themselves," she 
said. “I welcome a lot of the changes that 
are being introduced, but hope we don't 
lose sight of what we’re about." 


Labour retreats over union rights 


Party donors may be forced into the open 


Labour “modernisers" are be- 
ing forced to retreat from pro- 
posals to water down a 
manifesto commitment on 
trade union recognition in the 
workplace. 

The manifesto says: “People 
should be free to join or not to 
job a union. 

“Where they do decide to 
join, and where a majority of the 
relevant worirfonse vote in a bal- 


lot for the union to represent 
them, the union should be 
recognised. This promotes 
stable and orderly industrial 
relations.” 

But alarm bells rang 
throughout the Labour Party 
last week, when Adair Timer, 
director-general of the CBI, 
said he believed that ministers 
favoured his own tough inter- 
pretation of the manifesto 


pledge - that a majority of 
those entitled to vote, rather 
than a majority of those voting, 
was needed for recognition to 
be given. 

A senior government source 
told the independent that be sus- 
pected Mr Turner had been giv- 
en a nod-and-wink by No 10, 
and if that was the case there 
would be a “battle royal" to get 
the union rights put through on 


the more lax, union-led inter- 
pretation of a majority of em- 
ployees voting. 

However, a Downing Street 
spokesman said: “We will act in 
accordance with the manifesto." 
That was immediately seen by 
insiders as a hint of concession 
to come: recognising the pow- 
erful forces now being mo- 
bilised against ihe CBI lbe. 

— Anthony Seyms 


Anonymous donations of more 
than £1.000 to any political par- 
ty could be banned under pro- 
posals being considered by Lord 
Neill's Committee on Standards 
of Conduct in Public Life. 

The Prime Minister, who has 
commissioned the committee's 
investigation into party funding, 
has already proposed the pub- 
lic identification of all donors of 
more than £5,000- in lbe with 


Labour’s current practice. But 
Lord Neill told BBC radio’s In 
Committee programme last 
night: “I think there is room for 
debate as to what the starting 
figure should be." 

While the Government bad 
suggested £5,000, Lord Neill 
said: “I am trying to keep an open 
mind until 1 have beard what 
eveiybody has to say, but my pro- 
visional feeling is that it is quite 


a high figure ... £1,000 might be 
a more reasonable limit." 

Illustrating the enormous 
political sensitivity of the issue. 
Lord Neill was later attacked by 
John MacGregor, a Conserva- 
tive MP and new committee 
member, who said the matter 
had not even been discussed yet 

“If the situation is pre- 
judged without assessing any ev- 
idence it makes a mockery out 


of public hearings," the former 
Leader of the Commons said. 

Lord Neill also endorsed 
the feeling inside Government, 
shared by both Tbny Blair and 
Jack Straw, the Home Secretary, 
that a cap on party political 
spending during elections could 
weD be necessary - a move that 
would help parties live within 
their means. 

— Anthony Bevins 


HEARTS JOINED, 
PROPOSALS MADE AND 
VOWS RENEWED. 
THIS SATURDAY AT 
HARRODS. 



If two things were destined to be together 
this Valentine's day, it’s you and Harrods. Choose from 
seven floors of gifts ranging from the traditional, 
such as fine Belgian chocolates and floral bouquets, to tbe 
more extravagant, like a Cbopard Love Ring from our Fine 
Jewellery Room. Or you could choose to treat your Valentine 
to a romantic meal. Heart-shaped salmon parcels with 
oysters in tbe Sea Grill perhaps, or a special Valentine’s 
banquet at the Georgian Restaurant. So this Saturday 
say those three special little words your loved one has 
been dying to bear. Let’s visit Harrods. 

4 b$ids 

ffanods Ltd., Knighisbridge , London SW1X 7XL. TtL 0171-730 1234. 



business 0800 769 2222 
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PRODUCT 

RECALL 

TESCO NOVELTY 
HOT WATER BOTTLES 


Product Description: A range of novelty hot water bottles where 
cuddly covers surround a rubber hot water botde. 


The range includes: 

Tweedy Hot Water Botde 
Edward Bear Hot Water Botde 
Huggable Harry Hot Water Botde 
Fergus Pish Hot Water Botde 
ScoobyDoo Hot Water Botde 
Valentines Day Hot Water Botde 

Tesco has identified a potential problem in the manufacture of 
the above products. It has been found that a small number of 
bottles may leak and this could constitute a scalding hazard. 


As a precaution this product has been withdrawn from sale 
Customers who have purchased any novelty hot water bottles 

from Tesco since September 1 997, are requested to return 

them to any Tesco store where a full refund will be given. 

The manufacturers are currently reviewing their procedures 
and undertaking a full investigation. 

Tesco apologises for the inconvenience this may cause and 
assures customers of our care and commitment to the highest 
standards of safety and quality at all times. S 

Free customer helpline 0800 505555 
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Chilli is the pawn in Brazil abortion battle 


An II -year-old girl has 

become a test case for 

opponents of abortion in 

Brazil. A wave of 
outrage has put her and 
her father under huge 
pressure. Phil Davison, 

Latin America 
correspondent, reports. 

Being a minor, she i$ referred 
to m the media only as M. But 
everyone in Brazil knows her 
surname, Oliveira, that she was 
raped last year when she was 10 
and that she intends to have a 
baby in the spring. 

A waif of a girl with braid- 
ed hair, M has become a re- 
luctant figurehead for the 
anti-abortion lobby in Brazil, 
even in the rest of South Amer- 
ica. Under Br azilian law, she 
could have aborted her foetus 
for either of two reasons — be- 
cause of the rape and because 


# 


BY PHIL 
DAVISON 


of the dangers she faces in giv- 
ing birth at the age of 12. But 
Catholic priests and other anti- 
abortionists persuaded her 
father against it. 

M, whose face in profile is 
widely known around the na- 
tion, usually half-hidden by her 
favourite plastic doUL said she 
was raped last August by a 38- 
year-old farm labourer called 
Roberto Celeste in the town of 
Sapucaia, 180 miles north of 
Rio de Janeiro. He has since 
disappeared. 

She said she hid her secret 
from her father, vegetable- 
farmer Whiter Oliveira, for as 
long as she could, saying she 
was suffering from a stomach 
upset or cramps. 

When she began vomiting 
and her condition became ob- 
vious in November, her father 
opted for an abortion. He 
asked local judge Luiz 
Mangabeira Cardoso for per- 
mission, M.was taken to a Rio 
hospital for health checks and 
the judge ruled the abortion 
could go ahead. But a day be- 



Creek Cypriot presidential 

race too close to call 

nd neck presidential elec- 
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Anti-Nazi protest 

About 1,000 left-wing M mmvctia^of 

protest against netr-Nazi into right-wing turf. 
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A boy tries to catch the Pope's eye yesterday. The Catholic church in Brazil has put huge pressure on girl ‘M* to have her baby 


Photograph; Reuters 


fore it was due last December, 
after news of her case received 
nationwide publicity and just af- 
ter her 11th birthday, anti- 
abortionists marched on 
Sapucaia and called for the 
judge to reverse his decision. 

“Killing is not the way to 
teach people respect for life," 
they shouted. Catholic priest 
Father Luiz Carlos Lodi de la 
Cruz, citing statements made in 
Rio two months earlier by Pope 
' John PhuL, told Mr Oliveira and 
M that abortion was “an abom- 
inable crime, the shame of hu- 
manity'*. 


Another priest showed fa-' 
ther and daughter a videotape 
of the US-produced film The 
Silent Scream, which includes 
graphic images of a foetus be- 
ing aborted. “What crime has 
that unborn child committed?" 
he asked. 

A leading Brazilian obste- 
trician travelled to Sapucaia and 
told Mr Oliveira that letting his 
daughter give birth would not 
endanger he life. The Oliveiras 
were convinced. 

■ “I feared that giving birth 
would m her. She is still so 
small," Mr Oliveira told a re- 


porter from the Miami Herald 
in Sapucaia last week. 

“Her uterus can't be fit to 
bear a child. What really makes 
you crazy is one person saying 
one thing, and another saying an- 
other. It was hard to know 
what was right, except that 95 
people were saying one thing 
and only five were saying some- 
thing else." 

“I'm happy now," said M. “It 
was my father who wanted me 
to have the abortion. 1 didn’t 
want to have it." 

Mr Oliveira, who earns only 
£15 a week from growing toma- 


toes and aubergines, was at first 
unsure how he was going to pay 
for the medical care his daugh- 
ter now needs. But national 
tame brought gifts and cash do- 
nations from Catholic, evan- 
gelical and pro-life groups and 
the media. 

M will be one of tens of 
thousands of children to give 
birth in Brazil this year. Soci- 
ologists predict the figure will 
be higher than ever this year be- 
cause of the influence of the 
Pope’s visit and his hard-hitting 
attack on “the forces of evil" - 
divorce and abortion. 


A 1940 Brazilian law au- 
thorises abortion in cases of 
rape or a threat to the mother’s 
life. But in reality, as the pro- 
choice camp has lost ground in 
recent years and the anti-abor- 
tionisls have kept up the pres- 
sure, many state hospitals turn 
away such women even if they 
show up with written court, 
authorisation. 

Congress is debating a new 

Bill which would oblige the state 

hospitals to perform such spe- 
cial case abortions but conser- 
vative Catholic congressman 
have so far blocked it 


Imelda enters election 

Imelda Marcos, former first ^^^entShwname in 
battling to stay out of prison, fonn^ty Marcos rich- 

S presidentialrsce aad 

aide said of the once powerful 

world for her extravagant economic cri- 

■ "“iSStr 1 S people ton, 

SSSpfSSSS 

corruption law, bringing Reuters, Manila 

Men fail to tell of HIV 

SSSSi 

uS condition. Researchers at two New England^ h» 

Sand that only 52 per cent o men - 

per cent of women told their sexual partners of their Hi 

Of those who did not disclose they were 
42 per cent said they always used a condom dunng sexual 

“^Sarchers interviewed HIV patients who report- 
ed hwingsOTal partners during the previous 
foumltSat among those who bad one steady 
cent failed to disclose their status. “There are powerful forces 
SSg fa favour of non-disclosure," the researchers smd. 
“Tlu^are the psychological consequences of disclosure, es- 
pecially the risk of rejection." -Re|Jters ^ 
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that’s how easy it is to get started on the 
net . all it takes is one phone call to us 
at demon . we were the uk’s first internet 
service provider and today we connect more 
people than anyone else . so call us on 
0800 4S8 9666 . or scribble your name and 
address anywhere on this ad f tear it out 
and send it to us at freepost demon ( yes , 
that’s all you have to write ) . we’ll send you 
a free 30-day trial cd and brochure . that’s 
how simple it is to get started . after that 
it’s even easier . 

Demon Internet 

more people get on with us 

0800 458 9666 

iNOfiosc www.demon.net email : soles@demon.net 

J1 ^nro wnxi nawesimaj 6c monitDred/reconkrd to mointam and improve otir service. 1 •’ 
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Move 
on up. 


Already many people are 
enjoying the benefits of our 
Direct Access Savings Account 
No wonder when H offers you: 

• Excellent tiered rates of 
interest. 

• No minimum or maximum 
deposit. 

■ No notice required and no 
penalties. 

• No limit on the number of 
withdrawals. 

To move on up, give us a 
call today or contact your 
financial adviser. 
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White House pressures Starr over Lewinksy leaks 


Things are looking up 
for Bill Clinton. 

Lawyers' accusations 
are flying between the 
White House and the 
US independent 
prosecutor’s office. And, 
reports Mary Dcjevsky , 
the President^ approval 
ratings are shooting up. 


The prosecutor, Kenneth 
Starr, will today find himself 
the target of two legal actions 


that call into question his 
methods and motives, Mr Starr 
is In charge of a series of 
inquiries into the President's 
activities, including allegations 
that he had an affair with a 
White House trainee, Monica 
Lewinsky, and told her to lie 
about it. 

The first lawsuit, for con- 
tempt, is to be lodged today in 
Washington by David Ken dall 
the head of Mr Qinton’s legal 
team in the Lewinsky case and 
relates to allegations that leaks 
from the Lewinsky inquiry 
originated in Mr Starrs office. 


Leaked information has ap- 
peared almost daily in the US 
media in the three weeks since 
the allegations were first pub- 
lished, and while the White 
House has dismissed some of 
the material as false, many of 
die statements have gone un- 
challenged. Mr Kendall de- 
scribed the leaks as “intolerably 
unfair" and the prosecutor as 
“out of control”. 

The second suit, lodged in 
California, is being prepared by 
Ms Lewinsky’s lawyer, who 
accuses Mr Starr of going back 
on an immunity agreement 


fox his client- According to the 
lawyer, Wfiliam Ginsburg, Mr 
Stair agreed to grant Ms 
Lewinsky immunity from pros- 
ecution for perjury if she de- 
cided to change sworn 
testimony she gave about her . 
relationship with Mr Clinton. 

According to Mr Ginsburg, 
he and Mr Starr bad finalised 
an immunity deal a week ago. 
But, says Mr Ginsbuig, Mr 
Starr subsequently added con- 
ditions, iadtefiog a face-to-face 
interview with Ms Lewinsky. 

In a furious statement at the 
weekend, Mr Ginsburg ac- 


cused Mr Starr’s office of try- 
ing to put pressure on his 
client to lie. Unofficial re- 
ports say that Ms Lewinsky is 
prepared to testify to asexual 
relationship with Mr Clinton 
-something she initially denied 
— but will not say that he told 
her to Be about it. 

Some observers see the twin 
lawsuits against Mr Starr’s of- 
fice as an attempt to build on 
public criticism of Mr Starr 
and discredit his investigation. 
According to an opinion poll 
n-)nrfn/-t<vi for NBC television 
and the Wall Street Journal, 


published yesterday, 64 per 
rent of those asked thought Mr 
Starr was using the investigation 
for partisan, political purposes. 
Mr Clinton's approval mtmgoo 


ther, to 79 per cent -a 9 percent 

increase on the previous week- 
A new lawsuit would com- 
plicate matters and could de- 
lay the Lewinsky investigation. 

Any attempt to oust Mr 
Starr as independent prose- 
cutor, however, could be coun- 
terproductive, as it could give 
the impression that the Pres- 
tirac nhnvp the law. 



Kenneth Starr: Accused of 
back on agreement 


Albright and 
Cook move 
close to point 
of no return 


Rabin Cook and 
Madeleine Albright both 
stepped up their 
rhetoric offensive on 
Iraq yesterday, as the 
prospect of real military 
action approached. 
Anthony Bevins and 
Andrew Marshall report. 

The brutality of the Iraqi 
regime was so great that they 
had shot 1,200 long-term pris- 
oners to solve a problem of 
prison overcrowding, Robin 
Cook, the Foreign Secretary, al- 
leged yesterday. 

He told the BBC television 
Breakfast with Frost programme 
that be had no intelligence to 
suggest that chemical or bio- 
logical weapons could be used 
in retaliatory terrorist attacks on 
the United Kingdom; that was 
much more likely in Middle 
East countries. 

But Mr Cook added that 
there was a real risk involved. “It 
is a very real point that if he [Sad- 
dam Hussein] acquires these 
chemical and biological agents, 
he doesn’t necessarily have to de- 
liver them ... by military attack,” 
he said. “It could be ... delivered 
in a terrorist manner by people 
travelling through the area _ 

“Do remember we are deal- 
ing with a very brutal, even psy- 
chopathicregime. In the last two 
months, they decided that their 
prisons were overcrowded. They 
solved that by taking out every 
prisoner with over 15 years of 
a sentence, and shooting them 
... A government that behaves 
with that kind of brutalily in its 
own country is not a government 
you can leave in possession of 
these terror weapons.” 

The comments of Mr Cook, 
and of Madeleine Albright, his 
US colleague, show that the 
rhetoric offensive against Iraq 
is gearing up. ~W31 it be sub- 
stantial, will it be sustained, will 


it be heavy?” a televirion inter- 
viewer asked the US Secretary 
of State yesterday. “It will be all 
those things,” she responded. 

The military preparation is 
also escalating. Western de- 
fence source in Kuwait said that 
British support aircraft had 
started arriving in Kuwait on 
Saturday with spare parts and 
support equipment for eight 
British Tornado bombers which 
are due to deploy in Kuwait to- 
day. Six US F-117A stealth 
bombers are also due in Kuwait 
which has agreed in principle to 
allow Western aircraft to oper- 
ate from its territory. 

But there are serious doubts 
about support outride London 
and Washington for any attacks. 

Ms Albright said she was 
confident of support from Sau- 
di Arabia. “I have confidence 
and trust that the Saudi gov- 
ernment will support us if force 
is necessary,” she said. But the 
.Arab News quoted Prince Sul- 
tan, the Saudi Defence Minis- 
ter, as saying that his country 
was much more critical of the 
move: “We’ll not agree and we . 
are against striking Iraq as a 
people and as a nation.” 

William Cohen, the US De- 
fense Secretary, is due to meet 
King Fahd this week during a 
tour of six Gulf states. 

Mr Cook said the statement 
of Saudi opposition would be 
studied with care. *% are not 
asking Saudi Arabia for the ca- 
pacity to mount strike aircraft 
from Saudi Arabia,” the Foreign 
Secretary said. “I don’t know 
that there's that much difference 
in principle between us," he 
added. “I mean, I don't want to 
strike Iraq; I want an outcome 
which enables inspectors to get 
on with their vital job of stop- 
ping Saddam developing these 
arsenals of terror 

Tony Benn, the former Lab- 
our Cabinet minis ter, said yes- 
terday that any massive air 
attack on Iraq would isolate 
London and Washington from 



the majority of world opinion, 
and would have the gravest con- 
sequences. 

“Despite all that has been 
said about attempts to find a 
diplomatic solution," he said, “no 
American, or British minister has 
gone to Baghdad, unlike the 
Russian. French. Turkish and 
other governments, who have 
sent senior ministers for talks 
there." Mr Benn himself yes- 


terday sent an appeal to Tbriq 
Aziz, the Iraqi Deputy Prime 
Minister, asking him to explore 
possible solutions to the crisis. 

He asked whether, if ail UN 
sanctions, except for military 
equipment, were lifted at once, 
Iraq could immediately agree to 
allow UN inspectors to operate 
freely in accordance with the 
UN Security Council resolution. 

The US has given no time 


limit for Saddam Hussein to 
comply with its demands, (hough 
The Independent reported last 
week that 17 February was a 
likely date; Asked how much 
time Saddam bad to comply ful- 
ly with UN resolutions, Ms Al- 
bright said; “It's not days and it's 
not months- it’s in the weeks cat- 
egory. We wanito make sure that 
we have explored all the diplo- 
matic options." 


Operation 
Southern 
Watch: A US 
Hornet set 
for take off 
from the 
USS George 
Washington 
in the 

Persian Gulf 
Photograph: 
Reuters 


Corsicans 
down tools 
in memory 
of prefect 

The island of Corsica will close 
down for 15 minutes this morning, 
in protest against the murder of 
the most senior French 
government official in the 
province last Friday night. John 
Lichfield in Paris reports. 

Operation “tie Mone” (dead island) - a 
cessation of ail but the most essential ac- 
tivity, demanded by trades unions and most 
political parties - will be widely respected. 

Most Gorsicans have been outraged and dis- 
tressed by the assassination of Claude Eri- 
gnac, the island’s popular prefect, as be 
walked unprotected in the streets of 
Ajaccio. 

This is the first time that the Mediter- 
ranean island's 24 years of mostly low-lev- 
el, and frequently absurd, civil conflict has 
claimed such a senior victim. Two suspects, 
of Moroccan origin, remained in police cus- 
tody yesterday. A third man arrested was 
freed. None of the island’s jigsaw of mu- 
tually-loathing separatist groups have ad- 
mitted responsibility for the attack. 

The assassination of Mr Erignac. 59, as 
he was about to go to a conceit with his wife, 
is assumed to be a product of the increas- 
ing disarray of the many factions seeking 
independence from France. It was widely 
interpreted on the island as a sign of the 
weakness, not the strength, of the separatist 
movement, which is expected to perform 
disastrously in local elections next month. 

It may, none the less, signal the start of 
a more murderous phase in the conflict. 
Ttoo weeks ago, one of the most militant na- 
tionalist groups - The National front for 
tbe Liberation of Corsica, Historic Wing- 
announced that it was abandoning an 
eight-months-old ceasefire. But the polit- 
ical party associated with this group joined 
the general condemnation of Mr Erignac’s 
murder at the weekend. 

The rival “Habitual Wing" of the Na- 
tional Front for the Liberation of Corsica 
gave up violence long ago. The finger of 
blame points at a number of smaller 
groups, which have split from (he nation- 
alist mainstream in recent years. 

The two Moroccans under questioning 
yesterday were arrested shortly after the 
murder on Friday night Initial forensic tests 
produced no evidence that either of the men 
had recently fired a gun. Police are. how- 
ever, working on the theoty that the Mo- 
roccans. who are believed to be small-time 
criminals, may have been hired by one of 
the separatist groups. 


US-based dissident 
arrested in China 


A prominent US-based Chinese 
dissident has been arrested. 
He had entered the mainland 
under a false name as part of a 
plan to set up a pro-democra- 
cy organisation inside China. 

The detention of Wang 
Bingzhang. 50. who has lived in 
America for several years, will 
cast a shadow over today's start 
of an unprecedented three- 
week fact-finding mission to 
China of three US religious 
leaders, the first time such a vis- 
it has been permitted by the 
Chinese government. 

The first of the three leaders 
arrived in Peking yesterday, for 
an 18-day visit which will mriiwte 
Tibet. Rabbi Arthur Schneier, 
from New York, will be joined 
by Reverend Don Argue, pres- 
ident erf the National Association 
of Evangelicals, and Archbishop 
Theodore McCarrick, of the 
Roman Catholic archdiocese of 
Newark. President Jiang Zemin 
emended the invitation during his 
visit to Washington last autumn. 

By coincidence or otherwise, 
a Christian activist, Gao Feng, 29, 
was released at the weekend af- 
ter serving a wwmd-a-halfycar 
sentence. 

Axurding to documents ob- 


tained by a human rights group 
a few years ago, Mr Wang has 
been on a Chinese list of exiled 
dissidents to be refused re-entty 
to China, but was not one of 

those who was supposed to be ar- 
rested on entiy. However, Mr 
Wang last month outwitted bor- 
der security guards by sneaking 
into China from Macau, using a 
false name. He was arrested on 
Friday along with a mainland- 
based mathematics teacher, 
WmgTuigjm. in Bangbu, Anhui 
province. 

Reuters news agency said 
the men were on their way to 
photocopy documents. 

One of Mr Xing’s US 
friends. Fu Shenqi, yesterday 
said Mr Wing had come to Chi- 
na to take part in a secret meet- 
ing this month in north China 
to set up a new opposition 
group, to be called the Justice 
Party, which would campaign for 
democracy in China. “Wang 
Bingzhang is prepared to go to 
jail," Mr Fu told Reuters. 

China’s greatest fear is of co- 
ordinated action between exiled 
dissidents and the few remain- 
ing activists still at large inside 
China. 

— Teresa Poole, Peking 


First rescue teams 
reach quake area 


Chicken is back 
on HK menu 

Chickens were back on sale 
again in Hong Kong yes- 
terday, for the first time in 
six weeks. The hunger for 
the birds was so great that 
they were snapped up at ex- 
orbitant prices despite lin- 
gering fears over a bird flu 
that has killed six people. 

Vendors complained that 
only 35,000 birds were im- 
ported on Saturday when the 
government lifted a ban on 
live chickens from China. 
Before the ban was imposed 
on 24 December, Hong 
Kong used to import 80,000 
birds daily from China. 

No new flu cases have 
been reported in Hong 
Kong since the government 
slaughtered all the territo- 
ry's 1.4 million chickens in 
late December. Of the 18 
people stricken with the 
virus since last year, only 
two remain in hospital. 

The birds were fetching 
up to Hong Kong S90 (£7.29 
) each, more than 10 per 
cent more than before the 
ban. Retailers said whole- 
salers were charging ihem 
about 30 per cent more. 

— Af? Hong Kong 


A Red Cross plane packed 
with emergency medical and 
water sanitation supplies man- 
aged to land yesterday near the 
site of the earthquake which hit 
Afghanistan last week. 

The massive earthquake, 
which killed between 2,000 and 
4,000 villagers in the moun- 
tainous lakhar province, struck 
last Wednesday night. Hun- 
dreds of bodies remain to be 
dug out from under landslides 
and collapsed mud huts. There 
may still be survivors buried in 
the rubble. Fifteen thousand 
families are said to have been 
made homeless. But only now 
are the first foreign rescue 
teams arriving in the area. 

Many people died m their 
beds as their houses collapsed 
a ad many others were swept 
away in landslides. So remote 
is this part of the country that 
word of Lhe disaster reached 
Kabul, 200 miles to the south, 
48 hours later. Aid agencies 
have been struggling to reach 
the place ever since. 

The problems are numerous. 
There have been a number of 
powerful aftershocks. Afghan- 
istan’s Taliban government 
which is at war with the anti-Thl- 


iban alliance in the north-east 
of the countiy is said to have 
bombed Rustaq, capital of 
Takhar province, in recent days. 
The Taliban have been slow to 
permit planes to fly to the re- 
gion from Kabul. The region is 
in the grip of winter, the cold 
will have maximised casualties 
and makes landing on primitive 
air strips hazardous or im pos- 
able. Another Red Cross plane 
flying to the region yesterday 
was forced to turn back because 
of bad weather. 

The other route into the 
region is across the Tajikistan 
border to north, but the border 
guards have so Ear refused to 
admit rescue teams. 

Uncertainty surrounds the 
number of casualties left by the 
quake. Afghanistan's Red Cres- 
cent released a preliminary fig- 
ure of 2.150 dead. 

Ifro doctors from Mddecins 
Sans FrontiSres, who were the 
first foreigners on the scene 
when they arrived on Saturday, 
said they bad already treated 
400 casualties and that deaths 
greatly exceeded injuries be- 
cause the disaster had occurred 
at night. 

— Peter Popham, Delhi 




%£ Incredible flight offer; 
^ Europe from £34 r etur n 

We have 

extended the booking period for our easyjet flights offer. You can 
now book between 1pm and 11pm today and every day until Fridaj 
this week. There area great many seats still available but you 
MUST read the following information carefully before you can 
•Ail seats for February and March are now sold out. Travel is 
only available from April onwards. 

•With the exception of Edinburgh and Glasgow all weekend seat 
have been sold. You can only book seals for midweek travel. 
•There is very little travel available in July and August on airv 
route. Any flights that are available are at peak prices (band C). 

Here is more information about specific routes. 

•Barcelona and Palma arc sold ooL Liverpool to Nice is also no* 
sold out 

•There is limited availability from Luton to Nice and seats ontv 
available at the peak fare price (band C). 3 

•There is limited availability for Geneva in bands B and C 
•There is limited availability for Amsterdam from both Luton 
and Liverpool in bands B and C - 
•There is limited availability for Aberdeen and Inverness and 
only m peak times (band C). • 

•There is plenty of availability for Edinburgh and Glasgow in 
bands B and C, and a very limited availability for weekend travel 
to these two destinations only. 

The booking number -0870 501 0072 -remains the same. * ‘ 








IS Call 0800 77 99 55 

& Prime Health to find out more. 
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Borneo’s forests burn on the bonfire of big business 


[ • 


FOr ^L“ rninEinlndonesi “Bno 

accident: nearly ail the fire, are 
^ made ’ Ther ^ Sprits are 

a» Huge industrial conglomerates 
which have encouraged the 
development of the rai nferests- 

^t^r trep °— 


Tlic strangesi Ihmg about the jungle near 
Muara Nayan, stranger than the SnetUf 

|| the air and the blank whiteness ol the sl^ 

“ 5°? TT* 31 k lo °L closer to Hyde 
Park mOctober than the tropics. The smell 
B one of autumn bonfires and the tall trees 
are bare of leaves, or shedding them onto 
u)£ road in orange piles 

Blit we are just 40 miles from the equa- 
to^and the temperature here is dose to 
, • rropica] hardwoods, not 

elms and ^camores, and we are in the 
forests of Borneo, eight hours from the 
nearest city, where it is hot and humid all 
the year round and there are no seasons. 

The puzzle is answered a few yards off 

the dusty road, in what used to be a swampy 

grove of hardwoods and fruit trees. Now, 
for a few hundred jards on all sides, it is 
jUie skeleton of a forest - the swamp wa- 
yPf has thickened to viscous mud, scattered 
with the fallen bodies of blackened trees 
and covered in a layer of white ash. 

Even from the unburned vegetation 
lines of smoke rise into a dazzling white 
sky in which the sun is visible only as a pale 
orange disc. In an area the size of a foot- 
ball pitch, there are no insects or birds, no 
frogs or snakes, and no monkeys. 

The Dayak tribesman who used to tend 
this land is at a loss. “It began three weeks 
ago in the middle of the night,” he says, 
“and the first we knew was the smoke the 
□ext morning. 

“We came quickly, but the fire had 
spread so far. and there is no water. So we 
bad to let it burn.'’ His durian trees, his 
mangoes, jackfruit and rambulans were all 
destroyed. “Every year, there were fruit 
there, for my family to eat and to sell in 
the market I have lost my income, my liveli- 
hood." 

* In a normal year, he could rely on his 
rice fields - but with almost no rain since 
last year, the harvest is doomed to be a fail- 
ure. His family have taken to weaving tra- 
ditional textiles and making Dayak wood 
carvings - but the foreign tourists who 
might have bought them have been scared 
away by news of the enveloping smoke. 

A worse and bigger fire three months 
ago burned several years' worth of rattan, 
the pliable cane which is the other local 
standby. But if this looks like a natural dis- 
aster. the villagers do not see it that way. 
“There is no proof." says the village head- 
man, “and it is possible that some of these 





— The ruin of farmers 
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are accidents. But in the past, even when 
it was as dry, there were never so many fires 
as this. They have begun only after the com- 
panies came in, the companies and their 
politics. But we cannot prove it, so we keep 
silent.” 

Borneo is burning again. In November 
and December, the r ains came at last, bring- 
ing respite from the fires which burned all 
summer, closing airports, causing deadly 
shipping and aviation accidents, and chok- 
ing millions of people in Malaysia, Singa- 
pore and Thailand with the so-called 
“haze". 

But in East Kalimantan, the biggest 
province of Indonesian Borneo, it has 
rained for no more than a few hours since 
the beginning of the year, at what is sup- 
posed to be the height of the wet season. 
Helicopter inspections last week revealed 
fires covering some 15-20.000 hectares, in 
this province alone, and with no rains 1 in 


sight the situation can only get worse. 
Indonesia, home of some of the world's 
biggest tropical rain forests, is once again 
on the way to becoming its biggest bonfire. 
But if the effects of the blaze are obvious 
enough, its causes are as complex and 
murky as Indonesia's politics, a product of 
greed, social engi- 
neering and the inter-, 
action of modern 
industry with a 
traditional way of life 
which has existed 
peacefully here for 

centuries. - 

If there is one thing 

which everyone agrees on, it is that almost 
all the fires burning here are man-made, 
the' result of deliberate burning rather than 


BY RICHARD 
LLOYD PARRY 


culture of the Dayak tribes who still pop- 
ulate Borneo's interior, as well as the “trans- 
migrants". more recent arrivals, freighted 
in by the government in a controversial pro- 
gramme to ease congestion in poorer, more 
arid islands. 

The former have lived here for thou- 
sands of years and 
their experience of 
the forest is en- 
shrined in a detailed 
set of traditional pre- 
cepts and religious 
rituals governing the 

use of fire. The latter, 

who often come to 
fanning with no previous experience, lack 
this expertise. “The Dayak people don’t 
cause forest fires," says Ludwig Schindler, 
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accidents with riearetie ends or spontaneous a German expert who heads the Integrated 
combiistidaFor centuries, fire h£ been an Forest Fire Management! IFFM) project 
essential tool of the slash-and-burn agri- 


in 


the East Kalimantan capital, Samarmda. 

“They know when it's too dry and dan- 
gerous to bum. But the outsiders -doifl have 
the dose relationship with the forest and 
they’re careless. A man might to dear 

half a hectare for himself and end up bum- 

^Biu the third and crucial element of the 
problem is the hundreds of commercial 
companies - rubber and pabn oil planters, 
extractors of timber, gold and coal - who 
have descended on Borneo since the late 
1960s, hacking and exporting its rain- 
forests, which can be found in their vngin 
state only in the deep interior and m a few 

reserves. , . 

For these companies, just as for the 
small farmers, burning is the quickest way 
of dearing forest, both in order to dear land 
earmarked for mining or planting, and to 
convert logged land for agricultural use. 

The presence of these companies has 


created wounding rifts, as damaging 10 
local culture as they are to the 
Many of the companies are affiliated fo 
massive Indonesian conglomerates, rtm by 
the immediate family and cronies of Pr 
idem Suharto. Granted licenses by ^ cen- 
tral government, they arrive t° negate 
with the local people who have almostno 
legal rights to their land, despite then- 
ancient history. 

Doyaks in Lempunah, a village near 
Muara Nayan, have been offered lump 
sums to exchange their traditional land for 
a small share in a palm oil plantation. So 
far they have held out but ever since the 
offer was made the village has been strick- 
en by mysterious fires. . 

Evidence is sketchy, although foreign 
experts visiting the area say that they have 
seen fires being started by men who, 
when questioned, openly admit that they 
are acting on behalf of palm oil companies. 
And coincidentally or not, the loss of 
forest land benefits the companies m 
several ways. 

With their rattan and fruit trees de- 
stroyed. locals are more likely to yieldto 
the temptation of a windfall buy-out. The 
company may pay less in compensation for 
burned land than for productive forest - 
and the ruin of farmers creates a labour 
force of needy workers. “The company pays 
just 6,000 rupiah [35 pence] a day,” rays 

the Dayak man who lost his fruit trees. Bui 
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independent 

£10 Conran lunch 

m of London’ s top restaurant* throughout February for £10 

Until Saturday February 28th, the following establishments ; are offering readers a 
two course lunch or eariy evening supper for just £10 per person. 

Howto Book 

To participate in the offer simply collect one token (tokens will be printed every day ^until Sat- 
urday February 28th) and then telephone the restaurant of your choice quoting yourself as an 
Independent diner. On your arrival at the restaurant you should present your 
to Qualify for the offer. Each token is valid for a complete table booking. The tokens wiHbe 
valid for one week only, and will be dated accordingly. To continueto participate in the offer, 
simply collect a token from the week in which you wish to dine. Pre-booking is essential and 

all bookings are subject to availability. 

A special discount is available on selected items in the Bluebird and Le Pont de la Tour shops 

on presentation of the token. 
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BLUEBIRD 


Q JACLIN O'S 


ZINC aS 

BAR* GRILL CAFE 



Blue Print Cafe 


THE INDEPENDENT lNDE£|ypENT 
Va£d between Saturday February 7* and Friday February 13th 


Name. 


Address. 


Thh voucher cntidti the htWw and all mwibera of dielr 
p*nidp*E h Tlw hdepwhntCoimn femaurwis OO l*idi 


The Independent offer is available at the 
following restaurants: 

Bluebird 350 King's Road. London. SW3 5UU 
0171 559 1000 

Ll nch l2noon - 3pm, early evening supper 6pm - 7pm 

Blue Print Cafe The Desijyi Museum, 28 Shad Thames, London, SE I 
2YE 

0171 378 7031 

Lunch I Troon - 3pm, earfy evening supper 6pm -7pm* 

Le Pont de la Tour Bar & Grill 36d Shad Thames, London, SEI 2YE 
0171 403 8403 

Lunch l2noon - 3pm, eariy evening supper 6pm -7pm 

Mezzo. 100 Wardour Street. London, W1V3LE 
0171 3144000 

Lunch 1 2noon - 3pm, early evening supper 6pm - 7pm 
closed Saturday lunchtime, open Sunday 12pm - 4pm 

Quaglino's 16 Bury Street St James's, London, SW1Y 6AL 
0171 930 6767 

Lunch !2noon -3pm r early evening supper 5.30pm - 6.30pm 

Zinc Bar & Grill 2 LHeddon Street London, WIR7LF 
0171255 8899 

The special 3 course menu is available between 12noon and 7pm 
between Monday and Vifednesday the offer is extended until 1 1 pm* 

The offer is available 7 days a week at all six restaurants 
* Closed frem 6pm on Sunday O^ncxavaibbte^tpmai Febniaiy 14 
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Look to the skies — it’s eclipse time again 


Shadows become unusually crisp, 
the temperature falls, the sky 
darkens and turns an eerie silvery- 
gray, while animals, believing dusk 
has fallen, begin to howl and wail. 
That’s when the scientists really 
get interested; it means a solar 
eclipse is underway. Dan Falk on 
preparations for die next big one. 


la ihe world of science, few events bring 
the professional and the amateur togeth- 
er. The botanist peering through a high- 
powered microscope has entered a world 
beyond the reach of the hobbyist; a bird- 
watcher may stop to admire a majestic (but 
common) blue heron, a sight that elicits only 
a yawn from the ornithologist. In astron- 
omy, however, the two groups enjoy com- 
mon ground. And of ail the sights the 
heavens can offer, none holds as much ap- 
peal as a total eclipse of the sun. 

That’s why thousands of astronomy 
enthusiasts, both professional and amateur, 
will be heading for the Caribbean this 
month. The eclipse of 26 February will last 
more than four minutes, and be one of the 
best of the decade. The spectacle will be 
visible across a narrow ribbon of sea and 
land stretching from Colombia to Antigua. 

A solar eclipse occurs when the moon 
passes between the sun and the earth, blot- 
ting out the sun jo the middle of the day. 
Total eclipses occur every few years; how- 
ever, because they’re risible only from a 
small region of the earth’s surface, putting 
oneself in the "path of totality” often means 
travelling to some out-of-the-way location. 

The Iasi two total eclipses, for example, 
were visible only from eastern Asia - too 
far away for many budget-minded amateurs. 
Prime viewing sites for February’s eclipse, 
in comparison, are relatively accessible. It’s 
also a kind of “sneak preview" for the much- 
anticipated eclipse of August 1999, which 
will be visible from south-west England. 

The moons shadow will be just 150km 
(94 miles) wide 3S it cuts across Central Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean. Only within this nar- 
row path will viewers see the total eclipse; 
those farther afield will sec a partial eclipse. 
The path of totality crosses southern Pana- 
ma, northern Colombia and Venezuela, 
and the islands of Aruba, Curasao, Montser- 
rat, Guadeloupe and Antigua. 

“A solar eclipse is one of the most spec- 
tacular things in nature,” says Francisco 
Diego, an astrophysicist at University Col- 
lege" London and a veteran of nine solar 
eclipses. Diego, like many observers, finds 
he keeps coming back for a repeat per- 
formance. “Once you see the first one, you 
want to see more.” 

Though he shares the passion of the am- 
ateurs, Diego will be doing serious research 
when be observes February’s eclipse from 
Guadeloupe. He'll be taking high-resolu- 



Darkness 
at noon: 
preparing 
fora total 
eclipse in 
Saraburi 
province in 
central 
Thailand in 

1995 


tion photographs of the corona, the sun’s 
tenuous outer atmosphere. Because the 
sun’s surface is millions of times brighter 
than the corona, this outer region can only 
be studied during the fleeting moments of 
a total eclipse. Diego hopes to plot the pre- 
cise shape of the corona, and compare his 
results with measurements made from 
other locations. 

American astronomer Jay Pasachoff, 
meanwhile, wants to find out why the coro- 
na has a temperature of more than one mil- 
lion degrees Celsius, compared with just 
6,000 degrees on the surface below. “It’s 
one of the basic unsolved problems in as- 
trophysics,” says Pasachoff. One theory is 
that loops of gas in the corona - held in 
place by the sun s magnetic field - play a 
role in the transfer of heat These loops are 
believed to oscillate, moving energy from 
one layer to another. Using an ultra- 
sensitive electronic camera, he plans to 
record images of the corona at a rate of 10 
pictures per second. The results will show 


any high-frequency motion in the coronal 
loops. 

John Parkinson, of Sheffield HaDara 
University, has what sounds like a much 
simpler task: he wants to measure the size 
of the sun. The method sounds simple, too. 
Because the moon's diameter is known to 
a great degree of precision, you just have 
to time the duration of totality as accurately 
as possible, and do some basic 
trigonometry. “Essentially, you use the 
moon as a ruler,” he says. To perform the 
calculation, you also have to know your pre- 
cise location; Parkinson will be using a GPS 
(global positioning system) when he ob- 
serves the February eclipse from the island 
of Curasao. 

This will be Parkinson’s seventh eclipse, 
and he notes that getting to the site rather 
than observing the event is often the great- 
est challenge. In 1981, he and his team trav- 
elled to eastern Siberia. “We lived in a 
woodcutter's cottage in the middle of the 
forest for about five days, and we lived on 
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sardines and salami” Parkinson recalls, 
had a great time." 

That kind of enthusiasm, rarely heard 
from the pros, is something keen amateurs 
display every time they bead for an edipse. 
For Don Hladiuk, an amateur astronomer 
tiring in Calgary, Canada, chasing the 
moon’s shadow has been a habit since 1979. 
when he saw his first solar eclipse from 
Manitoba. “I was totally blown away by the 
beauty of it,” Hladiuk says. From that mo- 
ment. he’s been hooked; February’s eclipse 
will be his sixth. 

Those who have seen it agree that the 
sight of the totally-eclipsed sun is one of 
the most awe-inspiring displays nature 
can offer. An eclipse begins as the moon 
appears to take a “bite” out of the solar disk. 
Tbe bite slowly grows larger, until the sun 
has been reduced to a thin crescent. Shad- 
ows become unusually crisp. Perforations 
in tree leaves, acting as pinhole cameras, 
project thousands of images of the sun on 
the ground. As the moon's shadow sweeps 


closer, the temperature falls. The sky 
darkens and turns an eerie silvery-gray. 
Many animals, believing dusk has fallen, be- 
gin to howl and wafl. Veterans of eclipse 
craises tell of dolphins leaping out of the 
water as the start of totality draws near. Ear- 
ly man would surely have trembled In fear. 

Finally, the sun disappears completely 
behind the moon, which becomes an in- 
credible “black hole" in the sky, sur- 
rounded by the pearly-white glow of the 
corona. Often, huge red flares - known as 
solar prominences - can be seen stream- 
ing from the sun’s surface. Meanwhile, the 
brighter stars and planets have become vi£ 
ible, while the glow of a “360-degree sun- 
set” colours the horizon on all sides. 
Midday has become nighL As Don Hladiuk 
puts it, a total eclipse of the sun is "one of 
those things you have to see before you 
leave this planet”. 

Dan Falk is a science journalist based in 
Toronto, Canada. 
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The bald truth 
about fungi 

Questions for this column 
may be submitted by e-mail 
to sci.net@ campusJjt.com 

You can also visit the Technoquest 
World Wide Web site at httpdfwyew. 

campus.bt-ConxICampus Woridjpiw/ 

SderuxNet 

Q How do fungi differ from 

plants? . 

Fungi are quite like plants: thqr 
form complex, sometimes branch- 
ing structures. they cannot move in- 
dependently and they cannot 
respond to their environment as an- 
imals can- , 

The main difference lies m the 
way these two sorts of organism get 
their food. Plants can photosyn- 
tbesise, using the light, energy of the 
sun to fix carbon dioxide from the 
atmosphere, to form sugars. Fun- 
gi can’t photosynthesise - they do 
not produce any chlorophyll. In- 
stead, they secrete powerful en- 
zymes to break down the material 
of tiring or dead organisms. ^ This be- 
comes their food, which they absorb 
through their cell walls rather than 
ingesting it as -^pimals do. Fungi 
therefore have to grow in or on 
their potential food. Since they sur- 
round themselves with food-di- 
gesting enzymes,, it is hardly 
surprising to find that their cell vrafls 
include a very tough protective ma- 
terial, chitrn. (This material is also 
found in animal exoskeletons). 

Q Why do men go bald? 

It’s because of a sex hormone, 
testosterone, which occurs naturally 
in all our bodies. All men produce 
about the same amount of testos- 
terone -about 10 times as much as 
women - but some are more vul- 
nerable to its effects than others. 
Testosterone causes baldness in the 
hair follicles that are sensitive to 
one of the hormone’s breakdown 
products, DHT 

Every follicle tends to produce 

faanm phases -a growing phase fol- 
lowed by a shorter resting phase, 
after which the hair is shed, then 
a new one grows!. DHT makes the 
follicles “rest" sooner and eventu- 
ally shut down to become dormant. 
Treatments do exist- but you have 
to use them every day or the re- 
grown hair just foils out again. 

Questions and answers 
provided by Science Linens 
Dial-a-Scientist (0345 600444) 
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THEORETICALLY ... 

In-flight meals/herbal highs/Aids/mobile energy 
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Passengers setting off on long-haul flights 
have to pack carefully to avoid heavy fines 
for excess weight but the bar-tailed god- 
wit goes a stage further. Haring stuffed it- 
self to its wing tips in preparation for its 
1 1,000km migratory flight from Alaska to 
New Zealand, it destroys part of its gut, 
liver and kidneys to save weight. 

The wading birds, about the size of a 
gull, binge before they migrate, until 
more than half their body weight is fat 
Dutch and US scientists who compared or- 
gan weights of the birds report in New 
Scientist that they were reduced in size by 
up to 25 per cent. Digestive organs are not 
required during the flight but they keep 
just enough so that when they land they 
can process food and rebuild their inter- 
nal organs. 

A few herbs, and a very big business 
Seven million Germans regularly take 
Hypericum Perforatum as a herbal anti- 
depressant. In the US, sales of Gingko ex- 
tracts and ginseng exceed $S0m. China 
earns at least $400m a year from the ex- 
port of herbal medicines. This is the fi- 
nancial backdrop to an international 
conference on medicinal and aromatic 


plants which was held in Mendoza, Ar- 
gentina. It heard that new anti-microbial 
compounds had been isolated from 
Chilean plants and a new type of cytotox- 
ic compound isolated from a Podocanthus 
species had attracted the interest of the 
National Institutes of Cancer Research in 
the US. 

You need never miss your stop again 
People who habitually nod off on the train 
home and miss their stop may soon be able 
to buy an intelligent alarm that will jerk 
them awake at the appropriate moment. 
Give Waliingtcm of Colchester, who has 
patented the device, says in New Scientist 
that the guard’s announcement is often too 
late, incoherent or not loud enough to wake 
a sleeping passenger. Using Ellington’s 
invention, beacons by the track a few kilo- 
metres ahead of each station transmit a sig- 
nal to the alarm. On receipt of the signal 
the alarm bleeps to wake the traveller. 

Can Aids ever be finally eliminated? 

Scientists disagree over whether the Aids 
virus can ever be entirely eradicated from 
the bodies of those infected. DrGaiy Thrp- 
ley. of the drug company Pharmacia and 


Upjohn, fold the Chicago Aids conference 
this week that the “evasive” virus would 
pose a “permanent challenge”. “I per- 
sonally think it is vety unlikely that we will 
ever eradicate this virus from an infected 
patient.” Not all scientists share this scep- 
tical view. Dr B Hoen and colleagues set 
out to test whether eradication of the virus 
was possible in 65 patients treated with the 
protease inhibitor. Ritonavir, in combina- 
tion with AZT and 3TC In 17 of 18 pa- 
tients who completed the course at one year I 
the reduction in viral load was over 99.95 j 
percent -below the detectable level. They! 
will be followed up for 18 months. % 
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Another line on mobile phones 
Mobile phones which need recharging 
every four days, rather than every two hoots 
as now, could be on sale within a couple ] 
of years. A tiny fuel cell using methanol 
as its energy source has been developed 
by a former scientist at the Los Alamos 
National Laboratory. Last month a Cali- 
fornian venture capital company agreed to 
invest Sltn on developing a prototype. 

— Jeremy Lou ranee, 
Heaftfi Editor 


TELL ME ABOUT ... tides 


It’s possible that the same 
process which leads the height 
of oceans to vary in a 12.5- 
hour cycle on Earth could bold 
the due to whether life has be- 
gun on a remote moon of the 
planet Jupiter. 

The cause of tides on the 
Earth is the moon. As it orbits 
our planet, its mass eaerts a 
gravitational force on our 
planet, pulling objects to- 
wards it. But while solid ob- 
jects aren’t (significantly) 
deformed by that, liquid ones 
can be — and the oceans are. 

The effect is that the 
oceans are pulled into an oval 
around the spherical Earth: 
slightly towards the moon 
overhead (high tide), with a 
corresponding peak on the 
other side of the world. Mean- 
while there is a dip (low tide) 
at the “horizon" in the middle. 
As the moon moves, so does 


the point of low and high 
tide. Effectively, as the Earth 
rotates, every 24 hours the 
moon appears in a different 
point in the sky - so the times 
of the tides change. 

The change in sea level 
may not seem remarkable, 
but tidal effects are enor- 
mously powerful. The amount 
of sheer energy required to 
shift an entire ocean is colos- 
sal - hence various attempts 
to harness this energy with 
tidal barrages, for example in 
Cardiff Bay. 

In a sense, that energy in- 
put is the reason why scientists 
looking for life elsewhere in 
the solar system are very in- 
terested by Europa, an ice- 
covered moon of Jupiter. 

Scientists reckon that when 
it formed, Etzropa was com- 
posed of a mixture of rock and 
ice. As this coalesced, says 



Europa: tidal life forms? 


Stephen Squyres, of Cornell 
University, New York, the 
tidal effects of orbiting the 
huge mass of Jupiter, allied to 
tidal effects from its two 
neighbouring moons, would 
cause tidal Boring -heating up 
the core. That would melt 
the ice. 

Now, billions of years lat- 
er. Europa should be an icy 
crust with an ocean beneath, 
all heated by the core - whose 


only energy input is tida 
effects. 

Observations by tin 
Galileo spacecraft confirn 
this: there are no craters, a 
would be expected if thi 
moon were solid ice all th« 
way through. Instead, crater 
seem to dose up soon afie 
forming, like ice remeltioj 
on a pond. 

Why do they think there’i 
life? Because on Earth, evei 
in the deepest oceans you 
find life forms when there’s'i 
hot source, such as deep their 
mal vents from volcanoes. I 
the tides inside Europa an 
forceful enough, there shook 
be something down there 
Eugene Shoemaker, the as 
tronomer. who died last year 
said: “If I realty had to choos« 
a place to look [for life], ant 
it was between going to Man 
or to Europa, I would sa^ 
Europa.” The next missioi 
should head off in 2001, to ar 
rive in about 2005. 
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,s ^ pair of iguana skin stilettos 
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i -BHBORAH ROSS 
: TALKS TO 

1 manolo 

BLAHNIK 


%e Manolo Blahnik shop is a discreet lit- 
tie thing just off the King's Road. No big 
sign outside. A bell to get in. A single, mnu- 
^een shoe with a heel like a mint-green 
rade poised with great minimalist elegance 
mthewmdow. This isn’t Sarone,irou Sow. 

You have to know ifs here. Madonna and 
Naomi andKate and Bianca and Jerry and 
Plalama and Ivana and Cher all know it’s 
B^re. P rincess Diana knew it was here. As 
Manolo says: “Diana, she would say to me: 
‘Manolo, whea 1 feel down I come to your 
leetle shop and get a leetie lift'.” a Blah- 
nik shoe is a spectacularly perpendicular 
thing. It’ll give you a lift, alright. 

Inside? Jost heavenly, frankly. Shoes dis- 
played on fat, plumped-up, crushed velvet 
cushions. Shoes perched on burgundy and 
gflt boudoir chairs. There are lilac shoes, 
made of the finest leather, with straps like 
angel hair and another of those icicle heels, 
jgioes in scarlet silk, hand-decorated with 
■teeny roses and bows. Pointy shoes in the 
softest, baby-blue suede. 

Sequinned mules. Hand-beaded sandals. 
Stilettoes in iguana-skin. Real i g»«na gi~in J 
Manolo? “Yes. But we no hurt the igua- 
na. We kill the iguana in a very nice way.” 
1 don't know how you kill an Iguana in a 
very nice way. Dizzy with excitement and 
expectation by now (Manolo has promised 
we’ll play shoes!), I forget to ask. pre- 
sumably, though, it involves a dean blow 
to the skull as it's relaxing oh- a son 
lounger, reading Hello! and wondering what 
to wear to the Oscars. 

Manolo is hero today, yes. He is half- 
Czech, half- Spanish, beautifully groomed, 
deliriously perfumed, around 60, and a 
great air-kisser, mwah, mwah! Dave 
Gibnour from Pink Floyd comes in with his 
wife Pbliy. “How lovely to zee you, mwah, 
mwah.” Bally needs some new boots. She 
ruined her last Blahnik boots mucking out 
«|£ir horses. “OH, I love it that you nrin 
them mndtingout the hoises. See, my shoes 
not just for going from the pool to the 
lixno!” The wife of a Russian attach 6 is in. 
“Madame, how are you? Mwah! Mwah!" 
Jane Pickering, a fashion editor from 
Vogue but currently on maternity leave, 
rings the bell. “Jane! Jane. Hcrw iz the baby? 
Mwah! Mwah!” Jane tries on something 
very black and pointy and high. “What do 
you think, Manolo?" “1 sink you have the 
most elegant feet, Jane. 1 sink they look 
wunnerfuL„” “What do you think?” she 
says^ttrmmgto roe. “Just the t h i ng for breast 
feeding,"- 1 say, “but then what do I 
know^Not a lot, obviously, her look says, 
which is very confusing because, as ever, 
htim footing supremely elegant in my 


Do you like Dr Martens. Manolo? 
“Well, I am sure they serve a purpose, al- 
though I can not think what that purpose 
is for the moment, ha ha.” I say that, in 
terms of shoes with doctorly connections, 
at least they art possibly one step more styl- 
ish than the Dr Scholl, no? “Oh, 1 wish I 
was the Dr Scholl. Everyone with the corns 
ard the bunions, they oome to me and make 
roe the very rich.” I like trainers a lot too, 
1 add. Do yew like trainers Manolo? <r No . 
J the cramers. Ghastly! Filthy! Always 
duty. Look at children from the United 
States. They have big deformed duck feet 
through wearing trainers.’’ Can we play 
shoes now, Manolo? “Yes, Yes. Michael! 
Michael! Get the nice lady a shoe, pleeze.” 
.. . Michael, an assistant, brings me some- 
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Manolo Blahnik; An aesthete from childhood, he has devoted his life to the pursuit of all that is lovely 
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ly excited now. I am Barbie. I am Cinderella 
on her way to the balL Every Blahnik shoe 
is designed by Manolo himself, then band- 
made in limited numbers from the finest 
materials. They go from £200 (a basic san- 
dal) to more than £1,000 for an iguana job. 
(A Blahnik iguana's life may be a short one, 
but those copies of HeUo! mount up.) I try 
the pink shoes on. Sadly, I am not used to 
walking cm tippy-toe with an efiectively ver- 
tical foot I don't do liznos or Oscar cere- 
monies or even Harvey Nichols, only the 
comer $hr^> when I nm out of fags and then 
my fluffy, bri-nylon, Douga] slippers tend 
to do. lam utterly hopeless. I have no arch- 
es. My foot cannot follow the steep gra- 
dient of the sole. Manolo says: “Not really 
you, I sink.” Jane says“hmm” pityingly. The 
Russian lady goes “tee bee”, which is pos- 
sibly Russian for “tee hee”. Manolo sug- 
gests we go for our lunch. “But another style 
might suit me better!,” I cry desperately. 

“Lunch," he repeats. “I just need some 
practice,” I add tearfully. 

“Lunch. We come back and play some 
more later, okay?”. 

We walk round the comer, to Tbrence 
Conran’s Bluebird restaurant. Manolo 
walks dose. He is wearing a pure cashmere 
coat, the sort you just want to melt into 
every time it brushes against your arm. He 
is a magnificent gentleman. A hand in the 
small of my back when we have to cross 
the road. He opens doors, helps with my 
coat, pulls out my chair. Later, he pays the 
bill, even though I try to insist otherwise. 
“Are you out your bloody mind?,” he cries. 
"You bloody stupid You my guest” As an 
ardent feminist, I find all this so patronis- 
ing and reprehensible that should he 
ever ask me for a second date, I will have 
no option but to accept directly. 

Sweetly, he affects not to take himself 
too seriously. The following day, he says, 
he has to go to America to receive some 
award from the fashion industry for 
“services to high heels.” He thinks this 
enormously comical. He chuckles until 
tears come to his eyes. “Service to the 
bloody shoes, bab! Who cares about the 
bloody shoe!” But of course he does, 


passionately. Shoes are his life. They 
could make him a lor richer and a lot more 
famous that he already is. He's had a lot 
of offers over the years. A handbag range, 
Manolo? A home furnishings range, 
Manolo? Oven-to-tableware, Manolo? 
No. Never. The shoe is the thing for him. 
He even says later “Oh, yes, I anxious all 
the time. Wfl] people like my new collec- 
tion? Am I repeating myself?" There is lit- 
tle else in bis life. 

Do you have relationships, Manolo? “I 
have good friends, yes.” No, I mean sex- 
ual relationships? “Ah. No. I sorry to have 
to say this, but I never enjoy the sex and 
find it repulsive. Why, I do not know." 
You’re celibate, then? “Yes.” No urges 
ever? “I have moments when I get hot flush- 


When Diana wanted to 
steal Charles’s thunder, 
she wore black lace 
teamed with the 
spikiest, sexiest Blahniks 


es and I think, well, maybe ... after all. But 
my fantasies don’t really have a body. I find 
men’s body’s repulsive.” Do you find your 
own body repulsive? “Yes. I sink Ido.” But 
you’re so wonderfully handsome! “No, no, 
no, no - please, no.” He is a great aesthete. 
He likes things to be exquisite, beautiful, 
as perfect as possible. Sex is rarely so. Bod- 
ies are rarefy so. A shoe can sometimes get 
there, though. Everything he has he pours 
into his shoes. They may even be his sex 
fife. Certainty, women say they feel very sexy 
in them. “They are are strappy and sexy as 
hell. The shoe itself looks like a woman,” 
Sandra Bernhardt has said. This, I suppose, 
is what makes a Blahnik a Blahnik, and not 
just an over-priced, tissue-thin fad. 

A Blahnik shoe isn’t just a fashion ac- 
cessory. It’s a fashion phenomenon in it’s 
own right There are pairs in the V&A and 


pairs in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. It is the choice an the catwalk. 
Patty Kensit wore a rose-covered pair on 
her wedding day. The night Prince 
Charles's interview with Jonathan Dimbleby 
was broadcast, and Diana wanted to steal 
his thunder, she attended a dinner in off- 
the-shoulder black lace teamed with the 
spikiest, sexiest Blahniks. Paloma Picasso 
says: “1 am never without my Blahniks, even 
in my dreams." Bianca Jagger says: 
“Manolo is not a shoemaker. He is a great 
artist” J say: “Can we go back now and try 
on some more? I think the problem might 
have been my thick socks. Would there be 
a 70-year-old pop sock oul back I could bor- 
row? Saxone always seem to have one." 

Manolo was bom in the Canary Islands. 
His mother. Emmanuela, was Spanish 
while his father, Stefan, was Czech. Manolo 
and his younger sister, Evangeline, who now 
works with him in London, were brought 
up on the family’s banana plantation. 
TTieir father was very strict in an Austro- 
Hungarian way. You had to be bathed and 
ready for dinner at 8pm precisely. It was 
starched shirt and tie for church od Sun- 
day. Bedtimes were strictly adhered to. 
Manolo loved his father, but they were nev- 
er close, no. He was always much closer 
to his mother. Emmanuela loved glamour 
and beauty. She read American Vogue and 
Italian EUe. Manolo soaked them up after 
her. She loved Hollywood movies. Manolo 
always accompanied her to the one cine- 
ma in town. She bought rich silks and had 
the local shoemaker make up shoes espe- 
cially before bef. “I remember this red silk 
pair. Oh, so wonderful.” He was an aes- 
thete even then. Things that weren’t beau- 
tiful got short shrift, and would continue 
to do so. He lost his virginity at 20 ro an 
older woman. It effectively put him off for 
life. “How do I sty this? It was disap- 
pointing. It not live up to my expectations. 
Maybe I had seen too many Hollywood 
movies.” Of course, sex the first time is nev- 
er very pretty for anyone, but we persist 
Manolo didn’t bother. 

Manolo has to have everything just-so. 
Manolo has three baths a day and is 


furiously tidy and sleeps between 100 per 
cent linen sheets “1 gel them from the same 
place the Pope gets his.” Manolo must pro- 
tect himself from ugliness at all times. (It’s 
terrific he is befog so nice tome.) Inspired 
by his mother, no doubt, he started mak- 
ing shoes as a very young bey. He would 
capture lizards, then make miniature 
bootees for them out of sweet wrappers. 
“1 like best the foil from the chocolate bar 
with the rice crispies in it.” Nestfe Crunch? 
“Yes, I sink so. Beautiful quality foil” Did 
the lizards like bis shoes. “Yes! And they 
look so sweet” Could they walk in them. 
“I didn’t do the heels then.” He has always 
bad a thing about feet, too. “'When I was 
1 0. my mother take me to the Louvre, and 
I go round and kiss all the beautiful feet 


He started making shoes 
as a young boy. He would 
make miniature 
bootees for lizards out 
of sweet wrappers 


on the beautiful statues.” A good foot is 
a clean one, he says. He does his own on 
a Sunday, in his afternoon bath. “I scrub, 
scrub, scrub,- then do the nails.” The nicest 
feet he’s ever seen? “Raquel Welch has 
amazing, beautiful, dean tidy feet. Madon- 
na also has a very groomed, pretty foot- 
sie.” Have you ever encountered smelly 
feet? “ If I did I would faint!” 

He was a bright boy. He read a lot as 
a child - adored Bfyton and Dickens - and 
still reads a lot. He suffers horribly from 
insomnia and sleeps only two or three hours 
a night, so reads between his linen sheets. 
We have a good talk about books. He liked 
Martin Amis until recently. “I like London 
Fields very much bat after that _. no.” He 
gives me the names of some Latin Amer- 
ican authors I should try. He has a good 
mfod but, no, doesn’t hate the air-kissing 


world of fashion. It is fun, he says, plus he 
never has to do a great deal of it. When 
he’s in' the shop, yes, but aside from that, 
no. He has a house in Bath, a flat in Lon- 
don and travels endlessly. Where is be hap- 
piest? In his factories in Italy, he says, sitting 
on the benches with the workers, hand- 
sewing or stretching leather, doing what he 
does best Is he ever lonely. “No. Never.' 
I am happiest man alive!” 

He studied languages at Geneva Uni- 
versity and worked for a while as a UN 
translator but hated it He thought he might 
become a theatrical set designer. He 
sketched some sets for A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream which, during a holiday in 
New York he managed to show to Diana 
Vreeland, the then editor of American 
Vogue. She said Manolo, your sets are okay, 
but the little shoes on the figures, they are 
divine. And that was that. “After that I 
come to London, and! buy some cork from 
Camden market and I put on top some ex- 
traordinary patent leather in electric blue, 
electric green and disgusting pink, and Mol- 
ly Parkin, she buy them from me." Molly 
Parkin was featured in the Sunday Tones 
wearing them. After that. Vogue called. And 
where Vogue calls, everyone else follows. 
His first mega-famous client? “Bianca 
Jagger. Ota, so erotic. Like a little bird. She 
is rather serious now, no?" 

Bade to the shop where, yes, I get to play 
shoes again. Baby-pink suede ones. Even 
iguana ones. But the daintier and strappier 
the shoe, the more my ankles look like las- 
soed sal amis. Manolo says I can choose a 
pair to take home. “PJeeeeeze, take what- 
ever you like,” he offers. Amazingly, I de- 
cline. But he’s been so charming, it would 
seem rude and grubby somehow. We air- 
kiss our goodbyes. He doesn't try to flog 
me any Scotch guard. Not Saxone, like I 
said. 

When I got back to the office and told 
Ihmsfo Blanchard, The Independent's, fash- 
ion editor that I dedfoed a free pair of Blah- 
niks, this is what she said: “Are you mad? 
So what that yon couldn't walk in them? 
You could have given them to me. You are 
monstrously selfish and 1 hate you.” 





may have bonded with Dennis, but I draw the line at breastfeeding him’ 


DINAH 

HALT 


I’ve never had a greal deal of 
sympathy for bereaved pet 
owners who need fljmjn* 
when Fido has shuffled off bs 

mortal lead. But then ! never 

realised how Dennis, he of the 

unfeasibfy large testicles and 

hairless pink taB, bad gnawed 

his way to my affections until 

l found myself m the vet’s 
consulting ro° Dtt ' ie ^. stre Sw 

fog.downmyfaee.^ingfdd 

that the prognosis for a dehy 
U^ted rat with upper ns**ra- 
toiy infection was 
t0 This was particularly em- 
barrassing ^ ®y four chfl_ 


dren were standing there dry- 
eyed, the 1 1-year-old keenly 
tugging at my sleeve asking if 
he could make the funeral 
arrangements. (They’ve never 
forgotten the splendid send off 
for Oscar, my parents’ one- 
eyed dog, bad - he was buried 
to the strains of Neil Young’s 
OldfSngC I hada dog. and his 
name was King.”) Very mov- 
ing it was too). 

Dennis's only hope - and it 
was a very slim one - said the 
pretty young vet, gently kissing 
him on the bead, thus insti- 
gating a fresh eruption of tears 


from me, was constant nursing 
over the weekend, loo weak to 
feed himself, he has had to be 
hand-fed Mflnpa baby food 
and hydrating solution by sy- 
ringe - an exercise in nurtur- 
ing which has, for the rooment, 
staved off the demands by 
some of foe children for a new 
baby brother. But I have had 

to put a dampener on their en- 
thusiasm fori alternative treat- 
ments - I may have bonded 
with Dennis but I draw the fine 
at breastfeeding him. 

%Satnrdty night, vriten foe 
younger ones had finally got 


their heads around the idea of 
a prognosis not being a cause 
for celebration (they had 
thought it meant Dennis was 
having babies) they had more 
than made up for unspilt tears 
at foe vert surgery. Casualty 
was sheer light entertainment 
compared to foe harrowing 
scenes at home. So it was a re- 
lief to escape to a friend's 
50th birthday party, where a 
nice psychologist told us that 
Dennis’s death would, in the 
long nrn, only be beneficial to 
foe children's development 
Pets are good for children. 


but dead pets are even better, 
apparently. It would, he said,- 
prepare for our deaths. He’s 
right. I'm sure - in fact I can 
see it now; I will only have to 
take to my bed with a slight 

snuffle, and the children wiD be 
there forcing open my mouth 
and squirting foul-smelling 
Mflupa vegetable broth down 
my throat. 

But certainly there have 
been some benefits from this 
weekzndushombihs~ \t has tak- 
en foe 11-year-old’s mind off 
the Third World War. His 
somewhat precipitate request 


for a nice burial plot for Den- 
nis is a lot easier to oblige than 
the demand that his father 
build an Anderson shelter in 
the garden. And it has made 
the girls forget about my hair- 
cut. Having taken to heart 
Age Concern’s message about 
old people becoming invisible 
but not having foe wherewith- 
al inside my bra to draw at- 
tention to myself in any other 
way, I have hada radical 1950s 
schoolboy crop. 

1 don’t know whether Demi 
had the problem, but as soon 
as my five-year-old saw me, she 


burst into hysteria! sobs and told 
me I looked “boxiible” - just the 
sort of confidence booster you 
need when you've bad your 
tumbling lodes shorn. The hair- 
dresser told me a short cut 
would make me look younger 
(not that I care, oh, goodness 
me, no) but foe children soon 
put paid to that, pointing out 
that foe “hundreds” of grey 
hairs that the hairdresser had 
somehow excavated made me 
look like an old granny, and 
please could I not come in to 
school until I had had them 
dyed. Horrible little ageists. 
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Wise old bird who deserves the chance to spread his wings further 
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It is a pity that Tbny Blair’s promise to 
clean up politics has been so tarnished by 
the affai r of the £lm donation from the 
king of Formula One motor racing. As it 
is, the Prime Minister's declaration of war 
against corruption in local government in 
Scarborough yesterday is bound to be 
viewed through eyes slightly narrowed with 
cynicism. 

All the stuff about rite fast and furious 
rooting out of wrongdoing smadmd a lit- 
tle too much of posturing for the sake of 
today’s headlines, from a party leader who 
senses his grip on the moral high ground 
of politics is slipping. - 

That does not mean Mr Blair's stem 
warning to local councillors is unwelcome, 
but perhaps the Prune Minister ought to 
take more credit for having already done 
the one thing that really matters in restor- 
ing people’s confidence indie ethical stan- 
dards of British politics: he has appointed 
PatrickNefll as enforcer of the crusade to 
clean up party funding. 


Lord Neill is a wise old bird, as might 
be expected of someone who was not mere- 
ly a fellow of AH Souls but warden of the 
place. But there is no ivory-spires uo- 
woddUness about him. Even as he was don- 
ning Lord Nolan’s shining armour, he 
stopped the Labour Party’s attempt to slip 
a trick past him. Over the weekend before 
be took up his post as Chairman of the 
Committee on Standards in Public life, he 
was asked in a letter, which had been ap- 
proved by the Prime Minister, whether 
Labour was right to refuse further dona- 
tions from Mr. Ecclestone. Sir Patrick, as 
he then was, saw through the ploy at once, 
and ordered the party to band back the do- 
nation it had already received - little know- 
ing (because the party had not mid him) 
that it would turn out to be as much as £lm. 

Since then, he has continued to demon- 
strate such spirited independence that all 
but the most partisan citizens should 
now be cheering him on loudly. With a 
matter-of-fact radicalism, he declared 


that his remit would, include the ljny be- 
tween party donations and honours. Lords 
. Puttnam, Paul and Hamtyn, on whose off- 
shore trusts we report today, should look 
out for their red-4 ealher-upholstered 
seats. Mr Blair's innocence may be gen- 
uine when he protests that they were en- 
nobled purely on the basis of their 
kindness to small furry animals (or what- 
ever). But he needs a strong outside au- 
thority to insist that, because they have 
given money to the party, there should be 
a presumption against mating them life 
peers. It really does not matter that the 
Conservative record on “cashfor honours'" 
was far, far worse. 

last night, Lord Neill bulldozed the 
convention of “not pre-empting the com- 
mittee’s deliberations” to tell the BBC pre- 
cisely what else be has in mind. It is a very 
good list; all donations over £1,000 to be 
declared; a limit on national election 
spending; a ban. on blind trusts; and an 
electoral commissioner to police this rev- 


olutionary new regime. Tb which theonty 
proposal which realty needs to be added 
is that all donations should be declared 
immediately on receipt. 

Now, if all that lot could hit die statute 
books by the time of the nest election. 

Labour wonld have delivered ~ almosL de- 
spite itself - on its promise of a “new pol- 
itics". What k so refreshing about it is that 

it truly embodies the spirit in which Mr 
Blair and his party attacked the Tories be- 
fore the election, whfle dismissing ruth- 
lessly Labour’s weasel excuses for failing 

to live up to that spirit since May last year. 

Mr Blair, to take another example, 
thought a blind trust to fund his private 
office was a good idea. The principle 
sounds worthy, because if he did not know 
who was paying he could not be influenced. 
But blind trusts fail the test of the “gen- 
eral principle of openness” which Lord 
Neill set out yesterday. 

That general principle takes him fur- 
ther t han Labour’s position in other re- 


spects. Labour should be 

untarilv and unilaterally publishing the 

SSrofS donors who pay more than 

£5,000 in a year, but that doa 

that the mies to be enforced 



Saras* ■•-"..iBi'S 

“bung", and cutting the tortsbold 
£1,000 would ensure that there is no p- 
pearance of undue influence. _ .. 

Lord Neill was right, too, to dsmcs the 
argumentthat people will try to find w^ 

aiOTnd a national cap on election campa^ 

spending- “Whatever you put m pbcft there 
wfflbesome clever chap thinking ofawpY 
round it,” he said. But it is essential for the 
sake both of the quality and the fairaess 
of our democracy that there should be a 
level playing field. What is needed is a pcw- 
erfiil electoral conMmssfoner to enforce the 
roles. Lord NeOl has already proved that 
he is the ideal person for the job. 
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LETTERS 


Urban poverty 

Your article “Brown swoops to 
save doomed estates” (6 Feb- 
ruary) would have been better 
entitled “Brown charges up 
same old blind alley”. Govern- 
ment policy on urban poverty 
has followed this mistaken path 
of area targeting for the last 30 
years, and it has failed. 

The reasons are, first that 
poverty and deprivation are 
not particularly concentrated. 
Yes. there are some places 
much worse than others, but any 
policy to target the areas most 
affected will always miss most 
of the target group. Most poor 
people do not live in the small 
number of “worst” target areas. 

Second, these are human 
problems, not problems of 
place. People move around. 
One estate or area may im- 
prove, but onty at the cost of the 
deprivation, and often the same 
deprived people, moving some- 
where else - unless there is ac- 
tion to reduce the net amount 
of poverty and deprivation. 

The previous government 
commissioned, and then ig- 
nored, a review of urban poli- 
cy led by Professor Robson at 
Manchester University. It 
showed that 30 years of area- 
targeted initiatives have failed 
to improve the areas concerned 
relative to the country as a 
whole. The report commented 
that targeting people rather 
than areas might be more ap- 
propriate. 

I well remember working on 
economic development in Peck- 
ham when the then government 
announced a task force to 
“swoop” on the area with £2m 
to spend. Local views were di- 
vided between those who 
thought that the money would 
not go far when divided equal- 
ly between local people, and 
those who said that it was just 
not enough to knock the place 
down. People in deprived areas 
are deeply cynical of these gov- 
ernment initiatives, since they 
know that what is really neces- 
sary to tackle poverty is a mat- 
ter of action on low wages, high 
unemployment, low benefits, 
and a regressive tax system. 

If Mr Brown wants to tack- 
le poverty, then he should stay 
in the Treasury working on the 
tax system, and stop swooping 
on estates, which will only 
alarm the residents. 

ALAN TAYLOR 
London SE24 

Diplomacy and Iraq 

Whatever pretensions to diplo- 
macy and sense European ma- 
turity offers, it was America that 
resolved the awesome mess in 



1918; Britain and America who 
rescued Europe from a mani- 
acal Hitler, and it is the Eng- 
lish-speaking community once 
more showing the resolute ap- 
preciation of the weakness of 
diplomatic nicety in dealing 
with a ruthless dictator (“US 
and Britain insist on force 
against Iraq”, 7 February). • 

The astonishing self-interest 
and biased, unreasoning diplo- 
macy of the pro-Romanian 
French at Versailles and Tri- 
anon set up the Second World 
War and produced the fractious 
nation states of Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia that failed the 
test of time and ethnic sense. 
The Americans walked out of 
those negotiations in disgust 
Would that they had stayed. 

Gi scald d’Estaing and 
Charles de Gaulle thought the 
French could go it alone in for- 
eign and defence policy. Now 
they suppose, again patently for 
self-interest that they can bring 
Saddam Hussein to sweet rea- 
son and compliance just by 
words. And after seventy years 
of monolithic, Stalinist, self- 
interested diplomacy. Russia 
professes international media- 


tion prowess, but places naive 
faith in another brutal despot's 
benevolence towards mankind. 

History teaches there is no 
answer to such people short of 
superior, collective strength. 
Dictators do not understand 
reason, and diplomacy is noth- 
ing, if reason be not a tool. 
MERVYN BENFORD 
Banbury, 

Oxfordshire 

Whilst it may be the case that 
Saddam Hussein is a despot and 
is manufacturing nuclear and 
chemical weapons - is this a 
problem as far as the United 
Kingdom is concerned? We 
are not a primary, secondary or 
even a tertiary target in his 
game plan. As a nation, we no 
longer have the wherewithal to 
police the world. There are far 
more important global and 
home issues to address. 
JANTYSZKIEWICZ 
Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire 

Arts funding 

I’m grateful to Matthew Fran- 
cis (letter, 2 February) for con- 
finning that neither rpy wife nor 


I have, as claimed by Trevor 
Phillips (Comment, 24 Janu- 
ary), disappeared. It’s been a 
worrying week. 

Together with thousands of 
other Greenwich Theatre sup- 
porters, we're still here, and for 
the best of reasons. Tbe Green- 
wich is the one place left, not 
just in south-east London, but 
in the whole of south-east Eng- 
land, where we can see original 
productions of a high standard 
at affordable prices. 

Trevor Phillips naturally de- 
fended the decision of the Lon- 
don Arts Board to withdraw its 
grant. Equally naturally, 
Matthew Francis replied ro- 
bustly. But among all the re- 
criminations, are we perhaps 
missing the point? Britain has 
the best theatre in the world - 
and we don’t deserve it. Attend 
productions at the RSC the Na- 
tional. or any of tbe major West 
End theatres and listen to the 
voices around you in the inter- 
val. It’s clear that if the Amer- 
icans stopped coming, even tbe 
mo6t revered theatre companies 
would be in deep trouble. Sure- 
ly tbe regional arts boards and 
theatre management should be 


working together to encourage 
more Britons to support one of 
the few areas in which we still 
lead the world? 

Closing theatres like the 
Greenwich won’t help, because 
they axe tbe very places where 
people can afford to discover 
the ma§jc of live theatre, and de- 
velop the theatre-going habit. 
And they provide the only op- 
portunities for new actors and 
directors to develop their craft 

In less than two years, 
Greenwich will be the centre of 
world-wide interest Among 
the discoveries that visitors 
from borne and overseas could 
have made is tbe superb qual- 
ity of theatre that exists outside 
Stratford-upon-Avon and tbe 
West End. What a pity they 
won’t have the chance. 
LEONARD WOODING 
Gravesend, Kent 

Benefits of fluoride 

Maureen Maddock (letter, 7 
February) summarises a mis- 
cellany of “scientific” studies on 
fluoride taken from world-wide 
sources. Many of these are 
thirty years old, small-scale. 


incapable of repetition, without 
benefit of peer review and. 
most importantly, relate to 
varying levels of fluoridation. 

Early US projects were at 5 
parts per million. In areas of In- 
dia. fluoride occurs naturally at 
14 parts per million and causes 
widespread physical damage, 
especfafiywbero malnutrition ex- 
ists. But in the UK, fluoride ad- 
dition is rigorously monitored to 
top up naturally occurring flu- 
oride to one part per million. Its 
benefits over the last 25 years 
have been very dear. 

JE MURRELL 
West Wickham, Kent 

BBC drama 

Further to your article (6 Feb- 
ruary) concerning Michael 
Wearing and the BBC’s drama 
serials output, may I set the 
record straight about the deci- 
sion-making process oa tbe 
Janet Neel adaptations? The 
decision not to proceed was en- 
tirely an editorial judgement 
made by the Controller of 
BBC1, Peter Salmon, in the 
context of the very strong range 
of drama titles on offer to him. 


No focus-group research 
was undertaken to consider 
the project- In fact, focus-group 
research is never used in BBC 
Television as a deciding factor 
in any commissioning decision. 
ALAN YENTOB 
BBC Director of Television 
London W12 

Short measures 

In reply to James Haonaway, 
who says that those who drink 
two pints before driving are just 
as safe as they are when tired 
or otherwise not at their best 
(letter, 4 February): being tired 
or having a cold is part of the 
human condition which we 
cannot avoid; we can choose oof 
to drink and drive. 

Although we feel a little 
more confident after a drink, re- 
search on highly skilled bus dri- 
vers has shown that their 
judgement was affected long 
before their skills deteriorated. 
After a very small amount of al- 
cohol, they were sure they 
could drive an 8ft bus between 
posts 7ft 9in apart. 

JOHN A ROSE 
Giggleswick, North Yorkshire 


Pooh in the dome? 

As PDoh’s biographer, 3 am nat- 
urally interested in Gwyneth 
Dunwoody’s plea for his 
return to England (report, 6 
February). 

Your reports says he is “lan- 
guishing” in New York. I have 
seen him several times and he 
looks remarkably comfortable, . 
though Kanga has problems 
with her throat and Tigger has 
lost, the bounce he has in The 
House At Pooh Comer. 

As Christopher Milne once 
said, the toys ‘'even in their 

prime were no more than a first 
rough' sketch, the merest hint 
of what they were to become”. 
Pooh, in EJ-L Shepard’s firsl^- ' f 
drawings, was based not on this* ’ 
bear, but on his own son’s 
Growler. . 

Rosa Prince is wrong to say 
that Hxih has not seen England 
in tbe last fifty years. He did fly 
over (by Concorde) for an ex- 
hibition at the Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum. Perhaps Mayor 
Giuliani would consider letting 
us have the toys on loan for the 
mill ennium exhibition? 

. annthwatie 

Low Vuoston, 

Norfolk . 

Silkin’s ‘Stand 1 

Michael Glover’s graphic sum- 
mary of the celebration of the 
late lamented poet Jon Silkin 
(“Memories of a poet’s pas- 
sion”, 4 February) was invade* ; 
ed by a gremlin. When Jon sold 
copies of bis magazine Stand at 
cinema queues, among many 
other places, it was a “sacred" 
and not a “secret" blue invoice- 
book he invariably had with 
him, for sale' or return con- 
signments and tbe like. 

. It was this sturdy busi- 
nesslike resourcefulness, un- 
common among little mag 
editor-publishers, which un- 
derlay the exiraordinaxy sol- 
vency of Stand to which the 
article paid due respects. " 
MICHAEL HOROVTTZ 
London Wll 

. Disposable PM 

May I point out the single 
most obvious flaw in Peter 
Mann’s republican diatribe (let- 
ter, 5 February)? 

ff we bad been a republic at 
the beginning of the Second 
World War we would have ■ 
been stuck with President 
Chamberlain - and lost l- The 
true value of constitutional 
monarchy is that it makes 
bad political leaders instantly 
disposable. 

JOHN DAVIS 
Bookhtun, Surrey 


The greatest story ever told: an immaculate entertainment concept from Disney 



MILES 

KINGTON 


It was only a matter of time before Disney 
decided to go for the ultimate and mate an 

animated film based on the life of Jesus. This 
brave derision has been made partly because 
it makes sense from a mfllenmum market- 
ing point of view, partly because there aren’t 
many Old World classics left that they 
haven’t already dealt with. 

Tb allay fears about tbe Disney treatment 
of a Bible story, Disney executives have been 
giving interviews to selected members of the 
press, and I was lucky enough to have five 
minutes with Ralph J. KJeinmut, who is 
Chief Disney Jesus Story Co-ordihator. 
Europe. 

Here they are. (The five minutes.) Me: 
Doesn’t it seem a strange idea to retell the 
Bible story, when it has already been quite 
well told? Disney: Has it? By whom? Me: 
Iu tbe Bible- Disney: Oh, right! VfeU, in a 


sense, thar helps our case, because there are 
at least four versions of the Jesus story in 
the Bible, done by Mark, Matthew. Luke 
and John. So doing different versions is not 
a new idea. 

Me: So this will be the gospel according 
to Disney? Disney: Right! Don't forget that 
many other people have retold the story, too. 
Norman MaOer, most recently, and your very 
own Lloyd Webber and Rice. Me: They are 

not my very own. Disney: WfeD. they’re some- 
body’s. Maybe ours. Yes, I think Rice is ours. 

Me: In all modern Disney Sms, the hero 
has been impossibly chunky, with vacant 
Hollywood beefcake looks. Will this apply 
to Jesus too? Disney: Wfe are still auditioning 
for the part of Jesus. Me: You have to au- 
dition for an animated pint? Disney; For 
the voice, yes. 

Me: But how will you draw him? And 


will there be a love interest? And will there 
be a happy ending...? After all, you totally 
changed the end of the Hunchback of 
Notre Dame _. 

Disney: Whit, wait! Steady on. Wfc're still 
formulating the be ginning of the film. 
We’ve established Jesus as a baby in the 
manger _ Me: Gurgling and chuckling, like 
Mowgti in The Jungle Book? Already doing 
mirades in the crib? With the animals mak- 
ing goo goo eyes over the edge of the cot? 
And the baby donkeys and oxen playing 
games, tossing the gold, myrrh and frank- 
incense back and forth? And a few birds 
singing gospel songs in black voices? Dis- 
ney: Why, yes! How did you know? 

Me: I have seen Disney films before, you. 
know. How are you visualising the twelve 
disciples ? Disney: As of right now, we are 
envisaging only seven disciples. They will 


be called Happy, Saintly, Holy, Moly, 
Goodly, Godly, and Doubtfol. Me: Doubt- 
ful? Disney: Yes. He is based loosely on 
Doubting Thomas, and he will be the cute, 
comic one. Me: How do you have a cute, 
comic disciple ? Disney: Because whenev- 
er he prays he gets the wrong answer to his 
prayers. 

Me: Hmnun. WiU the disciples be 
dwarves ? Disney: No. That would not be 
dignified. But Pontius Pilate will probably 
be a dwarf. Me: Why? Disney. So that peo- 
ple do not feel sony for him when he gets 
zapped. Me: Pardon? Disney: We have been 
rethinking the end to the New Testament 
stoiy. Me: Hold on. Do you mean that Je- 
sus doesn’t get crucified ? Disney: Disney 
has never been pro-violence. We are very 
sensitive to any accusations that children 
might be corrupted by on-screen violence. 


Me: Do you mean that Jesus doesn’t get 


■» - ‘iiwaqrt Ul UJC 

New Testament is that Jesus is alive at tbe 
end. He doesn’t die in the long run. The 
important thing is to affirm that Jesus * 
living. 

Me: Do you mean that Jesus doesn't get- 
crucified ? Disney WeD, we don't say that 
he isn t crucified. But it all takesplace a lit- 
tle off-screen. The point we are emphasis- 
ing is that Pontius Pilate will gee his 
come-uppaace. That’s what people are go- 
ing to cheer for. Me: When be gets zapped? 
Darity: % a thunder-bolt. Fowl M^AncL 
he dies? Disney No. He gets changed into 
a fish. Me: A fish? Disney And gels chased 
by the shark. Me: What shark? Disney. Tber 

M^R^ at v, help ? JeSUS WaUc on toe water.: 
Me: But what ...? Aide: I'm soriy. five min- 
utes is up. 
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Sex, lies and conning the 
with the hamster 







THOMAS 

SUTCLIFFE 

ON NOT TELLING 
THE TRUTH 


a I nh^ l Pr0 ^ eSSi0n ( thou Sh that is how such 
Phrase would usually be deployed). It is 

sropjy to make the redundant point that all 

Sr2£ BSare P"* 1 * are peo- 

a particularly sharp need for the 

-fS, i un&aid. The most 

meoctUously frufofa] politician is likely, at 
one time or another, to have left a false im- 
pression undisturbed. 

The moral question, then, knot whether 
politicians he (the answer to that being that 
they probably lie a bit less than the rest of 
us- because they are scrutinised a) close- 
kinds of lie they ten, and to w h»« 
rads those lies are bent. And those ques- 
tions are surely at wort in the current scan- 
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^er she arrived at thTpT^ 
before dosing time to find the owner 
animal’s rdeas^dauTfie 

rcaSOns 10 dowith ham- 
p^chiatrK health, not to sell any of the 

eSraaasfcs 

Navy Seal wet-suit. 

The cut-off date was the following morn- 
a mere fifteen hours away. The 
chMrens faces fell, at which print my 
friend declared that sbe had to work the next 
day and wouldn't it be possible to bend the 
roles just a little. This was not true, but it 
had the desired effect - the hamster was 
handed over to its new life of tormenting 
affection. 

Unfortunately the thrill of new livestock 
was eclipsed by the far greater excitement 
of Mummy’s Lie - a scandalising contra* 
diction to the nanny's Kantian injunctions 
against all species of falsehood. There fol- 
lowed an awkward philosophical debate 
about the difference between lies which hurt 
people and lies which don't 

Learning how and when to lie is part of 
allchildren’s education - even if the tuition 
:is rarefy quite as explicit as thaL Indeed, you 
could say that the ability to discriminate be- 
tween gradations of lie, to m« ire the rather 
difficult judgement about when a lie ceas- 
es to be justifiable, is one marker of 
achieved adulthood. This is not quite as 
cynical as it sounds: a recent Hollywood 
movie. Liar, Liar explored, the impossibili- 
ty of life without social prevarication of any 
kind. ■- 

In the stoiyline. a shyster lawyer is sub- 
jected to cme of those useful Hollywood en- 
chantments and becomes incapable of even 
the smallest deviation from the truth. The 
result is a catastrophic candour, in which 
social performance and private instincts 
collide. He tells people exactly what he is 
thinking and, as a result, his world 
collapses. 

The film wasn't in favour of lying, of 
course - it was in favour of the lead char- 
acter changing his inner life in such a way 
that truth was no longer a liability to him 
(Kant would have enjoyed this movie, I 
think). But the comedy only worked because 
the audience could recognise the farcical 
honor of being deprived of the lie as a dai- 
ly utility, a way of smoothing awkward cor- 
ners off the world. 

-lb say that all politicians are liars, then, 
knot to join in the callow dismissal of the 


of relieving the cares of office. 

^ people, you believe that the 
President is lying when be says there was no 
sexual relationship with Monica Lewinsky 
there are two possible ways of judging his 
behaviour (his behaviour in lying, that is, 
which is distinct from the behaviour which 
- allegedly- made the lie necessary). Either 
he is cheerfully amoral and his conscience 
didn't even show up for a wrestling bout, or 
he has assessed the lie in such a way that it 
outweighs the truth. 

It isn’t difficult to imagine how such a 
justification might evolve - “I am a popu- 
lar and successful President while my ene- 
mies are corrupt in their strategies and 
sinister in their purposes. Impeachment or 
resignation would gravely damage public 
confidence in the democratic processes. I 
will not jeopardise the future of my coun- 
try simply because 1 feel squeamish about 
a departing from the truth. particular ly when 
the matter concerned has no bearing on my 
abilities as a leader. Indeed, now 1 come to 
think of it, it is nothing less than my patri- 
otic duty to deny everything. I know it looks 
a bit grubby, but wipe away all that dirt 
they’ve been throwing, and you’ll find it’s 
a white lie really”. 

Unfortunately, one lie is never enou gh, 
and other consciences may not prove as easy 
to armlock into submission. The sight of foe 
President’s secretary, emerging into a ha- 
rangue of journalists with a look of bewil- 
dered terror, suggested that she had 
managed to preserve her innocence in of- 
fice to a quite amazing degree. So it proved, 
if the JVew York Tones is to be believed, and 
her decent anguish at being forced to 
choose between disloyalty and dishonesty 
should at least make Mr Clinton check his 
moral calculations a g ain 

White lies do not generally put other peo- 
ple on foe rack. Unfortunately too, for the 
Resident in this case, the media take a child- 
like attitude to tying rather than an adult 
one. Hie implicit assumption in many re- 
ports is that if the President is proved to have 
lied he will have to go. 

But what is intriguing about the unfold- 
ing scandal is the evidence that the Amer- 
ican public no longer accept such simplistic 
demarcations. Polls appear to show that even 
many of those who believe he has lied about 
Monica Lewinsky continue to support him. 
That win be taken in some quarters as proof 
of falling standards of public decency, but 
Pm not so sure. 

While politicians and journalists like 
to pretend that all lies are equally black, 
(and even President Clinton implicitly 
accepts the rules in the manner of his re- 
sponses) the public are grown-up enough 
to know that they come in infinite shades 
of grey. 

If his brass neck holds, the President may 
yet make a getaway under cover of that 
moral haze. 


Today’s the day for peers to come to 
the aid of the little fish 
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Hr Big: Rupert Murdoch’s tactics have squeezeed smaller tides. A defeat In the Lords would be a defeat for him too 


Photograph: Reuters 



LORD 

DESA1 

ON PREDATORY 
PRICING 


The House of Lords comes 
alive whenever the Govern- 
ment has a large majority in the 
House of Commons. It’s a time 
when little rebellions in the Up- 
per House have to be dealt with 
by the powers that be. In the ul- 
timate analysis, the Commons 
will have their way, and so 
they should. But the Lords can 
pinpoint where the Govern- 
ment’s argument lacks logic or 
compassion. This afternoon is 
such an occasion. 

The ostensible aim of foe 
Competition Bill - now at 
Committee stage in the Lords 
- is to bring United Kingdom 
law on competition in line with 
European Law. It is also de- 
signed to make the British 
economy more competitive. 
This, second, objective is more 


difficult. It is not at all dear 
what one has to do to make an 
industry or economy more 
competitive. Economists are 
forever debating the notion of 
competition. As years go by the 
techniques we deploy get bet- 
ter. We now have game theo- 
ry while a previous generation 
got by with diagrams. Yet com- 
petition remains elusive. 

It could mean a world in 
which roughly equal companies 
slug it out to share the maiket 
for their product Each might 
try to make its product differ- 
ent from the rivals'. Companies 
might even vary their prices 
slightly. Such competition will 
improve the quality of products 
aud help the consumers. It 
could drive the price down by 
making companies more effi- 
cient A large pool of players 
competing with each other en- 
sures diversity while benefiting 
the consumers by keeping 
prices low and quality high. 

But there is another, dark- 
er definition of competition. As 
the famous American Robber 
Baron once said, what I mean 
by competition is robbing my ri- 
vals out Dog eats dog. or as tbe 
ancient Hindu philosophers 
put it, it’s rruitsyanyaya - the Jus- 
tice of the Fish. The big fish bite 
at the little ones, they use ag- 
gressive tactics to undercut 
and undermine. Companies 
which have resources to last out 
a long batik can engage in price 
wars. Their rivals either have to 
follow suit and match any cuts 


in price cut or suffer a loss of 
market share and go unto'. Af- 
ter a while, the company with 
more resources wins the field 
by driving out foe rivals. 

If the first mode of compe- 
tition is a healthy one, tbe sec- 
ond one Is predatory. And it’s 
predatory competition that is 
before the House of Lords this 
afternoon. Amendments to tbe 
Competition Bill are being 
moved by liberal Democrat 
peer Lord flbm] MacNaDy. 
The gist of them is that preda- 
tory pricing gets defined as 
uncompetitive behaviour. 

It is a non-party move. The 
amendments are co-sponsored 
not only by Lord Asror, a for- 
mer lory Minister, but also 
Lord [Gordon] Borne, who is 
a Labour peer and mare than 
an expert on issues of fair trad- 
ing and regulation. There wifi 
be support from foe cross- 
benches aswelL 

It is a debate that is bound 
to generate a lot of heat If the 
movers choose to divide the 
House, it is anybody’s guess 
how the votes will go. 

The Government will no 
doubt corral its support assid- 
uously. But the Labour Party is 
in a minority in foe Upper 
House. If foe Liberal Democ- 
rats desert labour and combine 
with Conservatives as well as 
picking up votes from tbe cross 
benches [always the most dif- 
ficult to predict, and rightly so] 
there could be a defeat loom- 
ing this afternoon. 


Which would also be a de- 
feat for Big Fish Rupert Mur- 
doch and the aggressive 
price-cutting that he has used 
to promote sales of The Times. 

But how can one prove that 
there is price cutting? Here 
there is a great divide between 

the philosophies of competition 

on the two sides of foe Atlantic 
In Britain we have had Zaisser- 
fiarei we have been traditionally 
tol<»r«Tft of monopolies as well 
as cartels. We have left well 
enough alone. Until recently 
that is. ■ 

■ In the United States they not 
only believe in foe market, but 
they are also prepared to en- 
force competition. The Justice 
Department takes an active 
role in seeing to it that non- 
competitive behaviour is pun- 
ished- The state intervenes to 
make the market work better. 

This is why Microsoft is 
having to battle in the courts. 
Think back to the case of Fred- 
die Laker, the little fish airline 
entrepreneur who considered 
himself a victim of uncompet- 
itive behaviour by his rivals. He 
nearly proved his point in the 
American courts by suing var- 
ious banks involved in funding 
his rivals. But that was in the 
days of foe Thatch er-Reagan 
friendship. It proved mighty 
strong - 1 have been reliabtyin- 
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Thank God he never got near Downing Street 





DAVID 

WALKER 

ON ENOCH 
POWELL 


^Ybuhger. readers start here. 
. Enoch JPowefi. who died yes- 
terday, was. a marginal Tory 
; politician. He was often slight - 
•3y deranged, and looked it. His 


-tfitffctkmswhktl a gullible and 
: right-leaning political pre® es ‘ 
sited as one of high principle* 
r It’s. rxmsidered indelicate, 
- aM wim r coolty. secular age, 
to bad-mouth thfi ; dead. But 
jFow^ ’m death as in fife, 
seems $i> inspire a peculiar 
bra^ otflamlent praise so it's 
mipar^ 

: Juamsefbe contradictions and 


two about ancient Rome, who 
could doubtless quote verbatim 
from Cicero’s many speeches 
about senators on tbe take, who 
refused to list his commercial 
interests in the House of Com- 
mons Register on the grounds 
all parliamentarians are ipso fac- 
to “honourable”. 

Item. Here was an imperi- 
alist, that’s to say a passionate 
believer in the British Empire 
who sat on bis hands while, in 
the Fifties, the Tbries begged 
Wfest Indians to come to do me- 
nial jobs on foe London buses 
who suddenly discovers that im- 
perial sons and daughters are 
aliens who deserved to perish 
- he covered his tracks by pre- 
tentious citation of Virgfl - in 
rivers of blood. . 

Item. Here was a principled 
opponent of public spending 
who resigned from Macmil- 
lan's Cabinet in 1957 when foe 
old gent cooked foe books who 
popped up as Minister of 
Health (in Macmillan's Cabi- 


stand this to be less about Pow- 
ell than foe perennial intellec- 
tual frustration of the 
right-wing in Britain. Gimlet- 
eyed, PoweO gave the impres- 
sion of high theory and 
intellectual rigour the right 
Batters him to deceive them- 
selves. 

Conservatism is inherently 
an empirical creed which, to its 


Ideas, repellent Powell indeed 
was no systematic thinker (bis 
great hero, Edmund Burke, 
not especially consistent in his 
conservatism, at least wrote 


post-war world, no practical ad- 
vice on the difficulties of inte- 
grating (comparatively small) 
numbers of African Caribbean, 
Indian and Pakistani people 
into urban life. 

. His, instead, was foe sooth- 
sayer’s part Let others worry 
about repatriation (was that his 
preferred final solution?) or 
government planning for social 
integration. He preferred to 
condemn, though - apart from 
one memorable and unproven 
assertion about a poor white 
Wolverhampton widow having 
excrement thrust through her 


Powell evidently did not eat a baiti in 
bis life. On immigration he got the 
numbers and the sociology wrong 
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whole books). Priwefl’s political 
testimony is, at best, a ragbag 
of occasional speeches. 

— wi_ later to com- As for his influence on prae- 

net) flfoM -3^* fa ogptefl tical politics, he was associated 

^ ^ ba_ with two questions. One, let’s 

bufidmg programm^ k ^ a spade a spade, was the 

racialism of large numbers of 
British people. They had been 
happy to have had foe Empire 
but, hypocritical, were none 
too happy when the Empire 
WjndruA docked at Gravesend 
in 1947 with the first contingent 
of West Indian settlers. PoweO, 
a p assionate opponent of in- 
dependence for India, offered 
no analysis of what the United 
Kingdom was to do in foe 
changed circumstances of the 


sic fiscal position having 
changed not a jot in foe mter- 

memorabty, was 
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about FwrelT 
brilliance, we 


Qe ed to under- 


letterbox tty black people - 
chose to conceal his intent be- 
hind euphemism and t jrin 
quotation. 

Three decades on, Powell 
the prophet stands naked. He 
got the numbers and foe sod- 
otogywrong. The race-tinged ri- 
oting in Brixton and Tbxtefo in 
the early Eighties sprang from 
conditions Powell sever ad- 
dressed. As for tiie positive cul- 
tural impact of non-white 
immigration, Powell evidently 
did not eat a baiti in his life. As 
for his impact on Tbiyism: 
William Hague’s visit to foe 
Netting H31 carnival, however 
ridiculous he looked, said it afl. 
Britain is a society in which 


more or less happily black and 
white live together. There is no 
alternative. 

The other Powell cause was 
a brand of conservatism with 
which Thatcherism made such 
a dramatic break. He was a Tbry 
of the stop-the-worid-I-want-to- 
get-off variety. Market capital- 
ism, Powell was against it. 
European unity, against that 
too. The United States of 
America, bad news there. Ne- 
gotiation to secure a peaceful 
settlement in Northern Ireland 
- Powell's love affair with 
Thatcher ended in foe mid 
eighties when she got all-Irish 
talks going. 

In this kind of conservatism 
you never appear to need to say 
what you stand for. Did Pow- 
ell want to restore the stotusquo 
in Ireland ante 1922, ante 1916 
or ante 1798? Instead of the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community 
as was, he could hardly have 
proposed a free trade area 
since on foe subject ctf free trade 
he was distinctly ambiguous. He 
was a British nationalist, yes, but 
(at least on the last occasion I 
interviewed him) admitted the 
Scots bad every right to vote for 
independence. 

Political views are one thing. 
Powell's deepest feflure-smee 
he was a practising politician, 
an MP since the earty Fifties - 
was never to strive to bnild a 
working political entity to car- 
ry his views. Unlike Jean Marie 
Le Pen, or before him Pierre 
Poujade, he created no reac- 
tionary front; when tbe dockets 
marched from the Pool of Lon- 


don in his honour, did he re- 
spond? No, the man who al- 
legedly “dared to express afl the 
fears that secretly gripped mil- 
lions” was a political mute. 
Powell was never dangerous, 
though he might have been if 
he had done a Moseley in 1968. 

Eventually Powell’s depar- 
ture from Tbry ranks seemed to 
come as much from callow ri- 
valry with his contemporary 
Tfed Heath as from principle. 

Politics in a pluralist, de- 
mocratic envelope is necessar- 
ily about negotiation and 
compromise, of leg 100 m, of re- 
sponding to cfcang^ empirical 
reality. That is why, in foe final 
analysis, Tfed Heath will always 
be in comparably greater in 
stature than Fowefl. Not just be- 
cause Heath won elections (for 
. the Tiny Party leadership, foe 
1970 general) but because 
Heath saw that conservatism is 
always a bargain between what 
is and what might be. 

Powell, by contrast, was an 
absolutist. He liked to claim his 
intellectual descent from 
Friedrich Nietzsche. (Nietzsche, 
himself, was forever ruing Eng- 
land's petty compromises, its 
continual slide away fro m grand 
principles.) Thanks in part to bis 
camp romanticism Powell al- 
ways had a love affair with 
death: he once memorably said 
hB^eatesttwsbwasfoathehad 
beenkiUed in foe Second 'Wbrid 
Wit. Thai kind of mind is dan- 
gerousin a democracy. Ihe fact 
he never got nearer Number 10 
than' foe Ministry of Health is 
a blessing of history. 
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Should the British political 
system be bent to suit foe 
predatory behaviour of pow- 
erful press barons or should it 
arm itself with Am eri can-style 
vigilance to ensure fair com- 
petition? 

The writer is a Professor of Eco- 
nomics m the Lcmdcvi School of 
Economics and a Labour peer. 
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Enoch Powell 


John Enoch Powell, politician and 
classical scholar: boro Stechford, 
Birm i ngham 16 June 1912; Fellow, 
Trinity College. Cambridge 1934- 
38; Professor of Greek. University 
of Sydney 1937-39; MBE 1943; MP 

(Conservative) for Wolverhampton 

South-West 1950-74, MP (Ulster 
Unionist) for Down South 1974-83, 
for South Down 1983-87 (resigned 
1985, re-elected 1986); 
Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government 
1955-57; Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury 1957-58; Minister of 
Health 1960-63; PC I960; married 

1952 Pamela Wilson (two 

daughters); died London 8 
February 1998. 

Enoch Powell was a protean figure, 
intellectually by far the most inter- 
esting of his political contemporaries, 
.and a man with many lives. A fine 
classical scholar, he became a dis- 
tinguished soldier. He was a politi- 
cian of distinction who, if he never 
held the highest office, none the less 
had a palpable influence on great 
events. And he ended bis life as a 
biblical scholar. 

Powell's life can be broken into 
many compartments, either chrono- 
logically or by theme, but it is per- 
haps best viewed in two sections - 
before and after 20 April 1968. On 
that fateful Saturday Powell made 
a speech on immigration that trans- 
formed the face of British politics 
and made it impossible for him to 
hold ministerial office again. For a 
man of vaunting ambition Powell's 
dismissal from the Conservative 
Shadow Cabinet as a result of the 
speech was a hard blow, particular- 
ly as he had not intended to create 
the explosion he did. “1 felt,” he said, 
“like a man walking down a street 
who is hit on the head by a tile falling 
from a roof." However, “I saw it im- 
mediately that 1 would never hold 
office again; and 1 determined to 
make the best use 1 could of my 
circumstances.” 

Before the speech Powell was re- 
garded as an intensely interesting, 
quirky, and independent figure in 
politics; after it he was a cynosure 
of the national eye, hated by many 
and loved by many, but never re- 
garded with indifference. 

It was an improbable happening 
in the adult career of a male child 
bom to humble schoolteachers in 
1932 in, asbe liked to put it, M a house 
overlooking a railway cutting in 
Stechford, Binningham", though 
he liked to add, with relish, “during 
a thunderstorm”. 

His mother, Ellen, gave up teach- 
ing when be was boro, and devoted 
herself thenceforth to his education. 
‘'My childhood,” Powell later wrote, 
“is very much my mother." Having 
taught herself classical Greek, she 
passed her knowledge on to her son. 
He attended a local dame school, 
and then won a scholarship to King 
Edward's in Birmingham. His re- 
laxations were few; he exercised reg- 
ularly in the school gymnasium 
because “it was desirable to keep fit” 
and he played the clarinet because 
“it was the only instrument common 
to both the brass band and the or- 
chestra”. His parents, however, unit- 
ed to persuade him not to pursue bis 
2 arty ambition of a career in music. 
Instead he won a scholarship to Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, and. in his 
first year, won all the main classical 
prizes open to undergraduates: this 
achievement was, and remains, 
unique. 

What he did during his Cam- 
bridge years be did by means of in- 
ense self-denial A former pupil of 
bis school once asked him to tea. 
Powell replied “No”. He dined in 
rail only when college regulations 
-equired him to. He refused an in- 
vitation to dinner with the- Master 
because he was too busy. He kept 
it by walking each evening from 
Dinity to Cambridge railway station 
ind back - a round trip of about an 
lour. During the Cambridge years, 
however, two enormous interests be- 
ams part of his life, and influenced 
rim thereafter. 

The first was A.E. Housman. 
-lousman was both the greatest 
jassacal scholar of the age, and a not- 
id poet. Powell began to write po- 
rtly. He also, under the influence of 
-lousman. began to write of the 
3reek classics in the most rigorous 
and, some would say. arid) of man- 
lers. His A Lexicon to Herodotus 
1938. the most complete guide to 
he mining of all the words used 
iy the great Greek historian) and 
ranslation of Thucydides (1942) 
t-ere completed before be took his 
legree in 1933. He bad. mean- 
while, taught himself Welsh and 
ranslated an important medieval 
Velsh text. 

The other powerful influence 
m Powell was the study of German. 


At the time of his death. Powdl was 
fluent in eight languages, but his first 
contemporary lore was German, and 
his hero was Ftiedrich Nietzsche. Ni- 
etzsche had become a professor at 
the age of 24. Powell determined to 
beat him . “To my intense chagrin, 
however, I did not make it until I was 
25” The professional appointment 
was in Australia, at the University 
of Sydney. 

By then, though, something else 
had happened. Powell had become 
convinced of the evil that was in Nad 
Germany, and he told his rattier star- 
tled Vice-Chancellor at Sydney that 
he would resign his chair once war 
with Germany began. The Vice- 
Chancellor, he recalled, thought 
him more than a trifle mad to en- 
visage such a possibility. But on the 
occasion of the murder, in June 1939, 

Japanese soldiers in Tientsin, Pow- 
ell wrote: 

Pbr a while his land forgets 

And beads the knee to threats 

His vengeful spirit whets 

The German bayonets. 

On 4 September 1939 Powell re- 
signed his chair and returned to 
Britain to enlist in his father's old 
regiment, the Royal Warwicks, in 
whose churchyard be is to be buried, 
in his brigadier’s uniform. 

As he had been the youngest 
professor in the Commonwealth 
so Powell became the youngest 
brigadier in the Army. He served in 
intelligence, principally in North 
Africa, and always regretted that he 
□ever saw combat The war over, he 
went to India and fell in love with 
the country. He learnt Hindi and 
Urdu - achieving the status of in- 
terpreter in both languages. In- 
flamed by the prospect of Indian 
independence, he resigned his com- 
mission, to enter politics at home. 
He wrote later 

I thought of how Burke had said 160 years 
earlier that the keys of India were uot in 
Calcutta, not in Delhi, they were In that 
box - the Despatch Bax at the House of 
Commons. I decided at that tune that I 
must go there. 

Powell first joined the Conserv- 
ative Research Department There 
he shared a room with Iain Madeod 



and Reginald Maudling and was in 
Macleod’s words, "memorably un- 
approachable”. Powell did, howev- 
er, fall for his secretary, Pamela 
Wilson, the daughter of a colonel 
(He loved later to recall “1 out- 
ranked my father-in-law") Pamela 
turned down his first proposal on the 
grounds, * t My father would never 
allow me to many a teetotaller.” 
Ptiwell learnt about drink and, at his 
second attempt, Pamela accepted 
him. 

Powell was elected to the House 
of Commons in 1951. Almost in- 
stantly he displayed his indepen- 
dence, turning down the offer of a 
post in the Webb Office. Thereafter 
his rise was less than meteoric. His 
first governmental job was as Par- 
liamentary Under-Secretary to the 
Ministry of Housing; his second (in 
1957) as Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury. 

Nine months later Powell and the 
two other Treasury ministers - the 
others being Peter Thorneycroft 
and Nigel Birch - resigned because 
of their conviction that the Macmil- 
lan government was spending too 
much. Powell was thus first identi- 
fied with a policy of thrift in the han- 
dling of the public purse which was 
to occupy much of his time for the 
rest of his life. 

He refused Macmillan’s offer of 
office until Thorneycroft was also re- 
stored. (Birch's health was indiffer- 
ent, and he had ruled himself out of 
consideration.) fn 1960 Powell be- 
came Minister of Health, and em- 
barked on a massive hospital 
building programme. He also won 
notoriety for outfacing a pay claim 
. by nurses. This was the first evidence 
the general public had of his flint- 
like capacity to defy received 
opinion. 

Then, in 1963. he (along with Iain 
Madeod) provoked another storm. 
Macmillan decided to retire: his 
health was not good, and be had 
been demoralised by a series of scan- 
dals. (The most notable of these was 
the so-called Profumo affair, in 
which the then Secretary tor War Eed 
to the House of Commons about his 
relationship with a prostitute, Chris- 
tine Keeler. Powell’s acceptance of 
the Prime Minister's profession of 
ignorance on the matter was wide- 
ly seen -because of his known moral 
probity - as dedrive in saving the life 
of the Government.) Macmillan, 
however, organised the succession 
to himselt The palm fell to the Earl 
of Home. Madeod and Powell 
both of whom favoured S_a_ But- 
ler. declined to serve in the new 
Prime Minister’s Cabinet. A year lat- 
er the Conservative Party narrowly 
lost a general election. 


Powell: combination of the propti 

In 1965 Powell stood for the lead- 
ership of his party, on the first oc- 
casion on which Tbry backbenchers 
could vote for their leader. He . 
gained a derisory 15 votes and then 
- having been, briefly. Conservative 
transport spokesman -served under 
Edward Heath as Conservative de- 
fence spokesman. Then came 1968. 

The Shadow Cabinet had decid- 
ed to move an amendment to the 
Government’s planned legislation on 
race relations. Having agreed its 
terms, Powell spoke m Birmingham 
on immigration. The speech - the 
best remembered phrase from which 
is “I seem to see the river Tiber 
foaming with much blood” -had an 
explosive effect. Heath, whose views 
oq restricting New Commonwealth 
immigration did not markedly dif- 
fer from Powell’s, objected to the 
tone of their enunciation- On the 
night of the speech (and after some 
pressure from other colleagues), 
he dismissed Powell from the front 
bench. Powell was never again to 
serve in a senior political capacity. 

However, the speech did make 
him a leading national figure. Lon- 
don dockworkers marched in his sup- 
port. He received thousands Of 
letters. None the less he rejected all 
appeals to stand for the leadership 
of his party and, in the general elec- 
tion of June 1970, contributed ma- 
terially to Heath’s victory. In what 
is, to my mind, the most memorable 
of his speeches he declared: 

On Thursday your vote is about a Britain 
that, with all its faults and failings, is still 
free, and great because it is free. On Thurs- 
day your vote decides whether that free- 
dom shall survive or sol. You dare not 
entrust it to any government but a Con- 
servative government. 

More, however, was to come. 
Powell had always been a national- 
ist After Heath’s victory in 1970, and 
the subsequent entry of the United 
Kingdom into the EEC, Powell be- 
came ever more fervently British and 
ever more fervent in renonucing the 
recognition of sovereignty that mem- 
bership of the Common Market in- 
volved. Throughout the parliament 
elected in 1970 he spoke out on a 
great marry subjects, but on none 
more energetically than the EEC As 
the Heath government foundered he 
asked, in the House, whether the 
Prime Minister had taken leave of 
his senses. (He did not know, at the 
time, that Edward Heath was quite 
seriouslyQJ because of a thyroid de- 
ficiency.) When, in 1974, in the face 
of a mounting industrial crisis. 
Heath called a general election, Pow- 
ell startled admirers and enemies 
alike by declining to stand as a Con- 
servative candidate. 


*t and the pariah 

His announcement came in the 
form of a curt letter to the chairman 
of his constituency association. To- 
wards the end of the campaign, how- 
ever, he went further. He advised all 
who approved of his views- on im- 
migration, the economy but, above 
afl, on the EEC - to vote for the 
Labour Party. Heath lost the elec- 
tion, albeit by a narrow margin. He 
lost again in October, and was nev- 
er to hold power again. 

Puzzling though it was to many 
of his followers, Powell’s reasoning 
for backing Labour was simple. 
Harold Wilson had promised a ref- 
erendum on EEC membership. This 
offered a chance of escape from the 
tentacles of rhe Community, and 
Powell believed that the opportunity 
should be taken: he was never in 
doubt that Wilson wanted to stay in; 
but he believed that a referendum 
could be a way out. He was wrong; 
the referendum in 1975 kept Britain 
within the EEC 

Throughout 1974 Powell resist- 
ed many attempts to persuade him 
to return to Parliament as a Tory. 
When he did come back it was as an 
Ulster Unionist. His derision to ac- 
cept a nomination to the Ulster con- 
stituency of South Down was, again, 
all of a piece with his character. He 
believed above all in the unity of the 
United Kingdom and was more 
than happy to serve out his final po- 
litical years in preserving that uni- 
ty. His final political victory was to 
obtain an increased number of 
Westminster seats for Northern Ire- 
land, up from six to 13 seats. This 
he secured from the minority gov- 
ernment headed by James 
Callaghan, who had succeeded 
Harold Wilson as Leader of the 
Labour Party. 

One of the ironies - and there 
were many of them - of Powell’s po- 
litical career was that the increase 
in Ulster seats (the achievement of 
which he was most proud) involved 
a change of boundaries in County 
Down. As a consequence of that 
change be lost his seat in Parliament 
in the general election in 1987. He 
did not cease to be active as a com- 
mentator on politics. But, as be once 
put it, “The difference between 
1974 and 1987 was this. After 1974 
I thought: it was likely that 1 would 
come back. After 1987 1 knew I nev- 
er would." 

All suggestions of a life peerage 
were declined. After all, he said, “I 
opposed the introduction of these 
things. I could hardly accept one, 
could I?” Furthermore, in an unlikely 
alliance with Michael Foot, Powell 
had, under the second Wilson gov- 
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eminent, blocked any change in the 
make-up of the upper house. This 
was during the life of the second gov- 
ernment headed by Harold Wilson: 
the unlikely pairing was devastatingty 
effective. 

In the year before the general 
election of 1970, when I was the desk 
officer responsible for Home Office 
affairs at the Conservative Research 
Department, at least weekly - and 
sometimes, it seemed, daily - there 
arrived from Powell an attack on one 
of my leaflets or pamphlets on the 
subject of immigration. I had strict 
instructions from my Director, Bren- 
don Sewell, never to reply directly 
to Powell, but to leave that difficult 
task to him. 

It was difficult not because of any 
major difference of opinion on the 
subject between Sewell and Powell, 
but because Powell so relished in- 
tellectual combat that his epistles re- 
sembled the work of a scholar of the 
Talmud. Having himself been a Re- 
search Department desk officer, 
Enoch Powell was particularly zeal- 
ous In spotting any mistakes we 
made. 

Suddenly, then, there was a 
change. One evening, after the 
weekly meeting of the Tbry back- 
bench Home Affairs Committee 
Powell called after me in the corri- 
dor. I turned back, expecting a dia- 
tribe. He had heard I was against 
Britain's joining the Common Mar- 
ket. Was this true? It was. He stood 
in thought for a moment, bead 
bent, hand to chin, and then said, in 
that deliberate way which was so 
characteristic of him, ‘T suppose, 
then, that I'll have lo leave you to 
get on with that.” The letters and 
memos stopped straight away. 

The greatest endeavour of Pow- 
ell’s later years was The Evolution of 
the Gospel (1994), his new transla- 
tion of and commentary on the 
Gospel according to St John. His 
Aramaic, his Greek and his Hebrew 
all came into play here. It is an ex- 
traordinary testimony to an extra- 
ordinary man that he should have 
both begun and ended as a scholar, 
and have been the most popular 
politician of his time between. 

Powell stopped writing poetry for 
publication shortly after his mar- 
riage. However, on the anniversary 
of his marriage each yfear he wrote 
a poem for Pamela. These poems are 
to be buried with him, for his wid- 
ow will not publish them. That is a 
fitting thing to record about a man 
who was such an improbable com- 
bination of purist, pedant, roman- 
tic and patriot. He was, also, one of 
the greatest of our patriots. He 


would deity the adjective in that last 
sentence. But he would, I hope, be 
pleased by the noun. 

-Patridc Cosgrove 

Most British politicians achieve 
fame because of achievements as 
Prime Minister or as a high-ranking 
Cabinet minister, writes Professor De- 
ns Kownogft. Enoch Powell’s minis- 
terial career is insignificant ^ - a year 
at the Treasury and three years as 
minister of health, only one of 
which was in the Cabinet - but he 
is one of the towering figures in post- 
war British politics and that is be- 
cause of bis speeches. He has 
already been the subject of over a 
dozen biographies, more than any 
other post-war politician except for 
Winston Churchill and Margaret 
Thatcher. 

What fascinates about Powell's ca- 
reer is its combination of the prophet 
and the pariah. He was ahead of his 
time in breaking with the post-war 


market, and warning of the conse- 
quences of membership of the Eu- 
ropean Community. But colleagues 
shunned him after 2968, as they . 
shunned nobody else. 

Enoch Powell’s career abounds 
in paradoxes. He loved institutions, 
particularly the House of Com- 
mons, the Conservative party, his. 
university and his country. But he 
was also a maverick, though a gift- 
ed one, like Joseph Chamberlain and 
Oswald Mosley. Like them, his pas* 
sionale commitment to causes led to 
complaints that he lacked "judge- 
ment" and was “not a team player, 
to breaches with colleagues and ul- 
timately to a split with his party. 

At times his attachment to a par- 
ticular prin ciple was hardly self- 
advancing. He refused office in 
1952, resigned as part of Peter 
Thomeycroft’s Treasury team in 
1957, refused office again in 1959 
and, finally, Alec Home's invitation 
to join his Cabinet in 1963. Powell 
was not sociable enough to be a suc- 
cessful conspirator, although the pro- 
Butler faction of the Cabinet, which 
sought to block the succession of 
Lord Home in 1963, met at his bouse 
in South Eaton Place. When Home 
formed a government Butler and 
most of the other objectors joined, 
while Powell remained on the side- 
lines. After Powell's 1968 speech on 
raceTed Heaffi tfismissed hftn as the 
party's defence spokesman. 

Powell, like Thatcher, gave rise 
to an “ism”. There are books on his 
{folitical ideas and various editions 
of his essays and speeches, some- 
thing which could be said of no oth- 
er post-war British politician. 
Pbwefl's speeches dealt with the big 
issues - relations between the indi- 
vidual and the state, the tensions be- 
tween state sovereignty, national 
identity and the European Com- 
munity, the nature of patriotism and 
the very purpose of politics. He 
memorably dismissed the 1970 
Heaih/Wilsoo general election as a 
choice between a man with a pipe 
and a man with a boat. He wrote out 
his entire speeches in advance, dis- 
pensing with the now familiar team 
of speechwriters to supply phrases 
and themes. Each speech draft with 
a single issue. 

In the earty years Powellism was 
associated with tree-market eco- 
nomics, reductions in public spend- 
ing. cuts in income tax and a 
monetarist analysis of inflation. He 
was preaching economic Thatch- 
erism a decade before Mrs Thatch- 
er. Then, after a single 3,000-word 
speech on race and immigration on 
20 April 1968, ftwellian was forever 
to be associated with race. Later it 
came to encompass the rejection of 
British membership of the European 
Community and then preserving 
Northern Ireland within the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. 

On each of these issues Powell 
stood outside the froutbench liber- 
al consensus. His stand on race made 
him the most reviled member of the 
House of Commons and a hate fig- 
ure on university campuses. Yet 
polls showed that be was one of the 
most popular figures in the land and 
for a time be was favoured to suc- 
ceed Heath as Conservative leader. 
Within a fortnight of the 1968 
speech he had received over 120,000 
letters of support. He had struck a 
chord with the British people, tap- 
ping disillusion with politicians and 
voicing a popular concern that his 
parliamentary colleagues ignored. 
He was saying the tmsayable. 

Yet rhe speech that made him 
also destroyed him. Race was the 
only subject that brought him ma- 
jority public support; but the more 
popular be became the more unac- 
ceptable he was to the political 
filite. He had gone beyond the po- 
litical pale and many of his long- 
standing friendships were ruptured. 


Free marketeers at the Institute of 
Economic Affaire, for exrnnp e, who 
had long looked to him 

ship, turoed away m despair becai^ 

ofHs speeches on race. But he nev- 
er express^regret about tus course 
of Son. Heath and those around 
him regarded Powell's spewhes as 
a bid for the leadership. Hed»- 
agreed: “You don’t calculate. Pbhti- 
dans are like seeds and can’t control 

where the wind will take them. Pow- 

ell and rax became synonymous and 
he attracted some squalid followers. 

POweU defies categorisation as a 
right-winger. Unlike Thatcher, he 
opposed capital punishment, was 



believed in society, or a group 
people which “looks inwards as a 
community to its members” and 
dismissed the Thatcher govern- 
ment’s utilitarian approach to high- 
er education as “barbarism’’. (He was 
not a Classics scholar for nothing.) 

Essentially, Powell was a British 
nationalist — his grandfather had em- 
igrated from Wales to the Black 
Country. Because he believed that 
self-consciousness was the essence 
of nationhood he rejected black im- 
migration, Britain’s membership of 
the European .Community, or a 
role for the Dublin government in 
Ulster politics. These were issues 
above party politics. 

His refusal to support Britain’s 
membership of the European Com- 
munity led him in the February 1974 
general election to the ultimate po- 
litical betrayal when he told his sup- 
porters to vote Labour. When, to his 
great surprise, he awoke to learn that 
Heath had lost the election he re- 
turned to his morning bath singing 
theTe Deum. TVvelve months later, 
after Heath had lost another elec- 
tion and was being challenged for the 
party leadership by Thatcher, Pow- 
ell was no longer able to profit, he 
was now an Ulster Unionist- for 
Down South. 

Pdwell’s mayor speeches still read 
weTL But they gained force in de- 
livery by his flat Black Country ac- 
cent that at times rose to a whine, 

his dipped dark moustache, hypnotic 

eyes and three-piece suits. In con- 
versation he once recalled, “WIrh 
words I dislodged stones”, and 
likened the impact of his 2968 
speech to “an earthquake”. For a 
time he appealed to an audience be- 
yond politics arid across parties. 

When he lost his Commons seat 
in 1987 Powell rejected the after-life 
of the retired politician. He dis- 
missed suggestions of writing an au- 
tobiography, which be said, in 1989, 
would be “like a dogreturning to its 
vomit, to its shit”, and refused to . 
provide a running commentary op the 
Government’s performance of the 
day. He was not impressed by the ef- 
forts of other retired politicians to 
write tell-tale diaries and memoirs, 
to attract money and celebrity status. 

Powell was a throwback to the 
19lh century in demonstrating the 
power of an independent MP. He 
dispensed with research teams and 
select committees and spurned di- 
nrctoiships. He was the only MPwho 
refused to comply with the register 
of MPs' interests. With pointed 
questions and speeches in Parlia- 
ment - and outside - he showed what 
a single MP could do. He regarded 
the role of the MP as simply to force 
ministers to explain themselves on 
the floor of the House of Commons. 
The Government's task was .to win 
the consent of the House' arid, 
through that, of the British people. 

Powell was professional to a 
fault in the sense of his thorough ap- 
plication to problems. But he de- 
plored the rise of professional 
politicians, particularly what he, dis- 
missed as the Heathmen in the 
1970s, people for whom politics 
was a career and whose career was 
politics. His wide range of interests 
was reflected in his ability to speak 
and write authoritatively on such a 
wide range of non-political subjects.' 

In his life of Joseph Qiamberiain 
{Joseph Chamberlain, 1977) Powell 
noted that all political lives, 
terminated prematurely, end in fail- 
ure. In feet Powell self-destructed on ' 
the British party system andpoliti- 
cal culture. The more he appealed 
fetyond the Conservative Party to the 
country at large so the less accept- 
able he was to colleagues. The cab- 
inet system places a premium on 
coDecrive decasion-maldijg and a wfll- 
iogness to compromise. Even Wm- ; 
ston Churchill by 1939 had to make 
his peace with colleagues he had at- 
tacked and between 1986 and 1990 
Michael Heseitine was always care- 
ful to protect his base- in the Con- 
servative Party. Many of Powell’s 
single-issue campaigns failed. But, 
as he told a television interviewer in 
l989 ' “I “ay have foiled. That does 
not mean I was wrong." 
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flKTHS 

Ji I- To Noeietrn (nte Bunts/ and An- 
drew, a daughter, Anna Victoria, on 
Wednesday 4 February 1998, a sister 
for Elizabeth, Joseph and Theresa. 

or SIXTHS, MARRIAGES 6 DEATHS, 
-feffom0O1«2SB 20H pr6»CI7!-KS 2W0. 


BIRTHS. 
MARRIAGES 
& DEATHS 


j Birthdays 

1 Mr Norman Adams, pain ter aarice- 
: farm r. aailptor, 71; Air 
1 Barbara Docat-Amos. former Ma- 
! tron-in-Cbief, RAF Nursing Ser- 

! actress, 5k 

[ Dr Garret FitzGerald, former Prime 


Minist er. Irish Republic, 72; Mr 40; Sir Donald Miller, farmer chair- Anniversaries 
Paul Flynn MP, 63; Miss Kathryn man, Sroi^ Power, 71; Professor Wrtjhx Anthony Hope (Sir Amho- 
Grayson, actress and singer, 7ft Dr Michael Sterling, Vice-Chancellor . Qy Hope Hawkins}, novelist, 1863; 
Geoige Guest, organist, 74; Sir and Prtndpfi], Brunei University, Mrs Patrick Campbell (nee Beatrice 
Robert Johnson, High Court judge, 52; M ia Janet Suzman, aonsss, 59; SicUa Tinner), actress. 1865; Albaa 
65; Miss Carole King; stager and Mr Clive Swift, actor. 62; Lord Maria Johannes Berg, composer, 
songwriter, 5ft MrSaady Lyle, golfer, Williams of ElwJ, 65. 1885; Brendan Behan, playwright. 


1923. Deaths: George Norman Dou- : 
glas, novelist and essayist. 1952; Bill f 
Haley (Wflliain John Qiftoo Haky), { 
rock musician, 1981. Today is the* f 
Feast Day of St Alto.St Ansbert, St f 
Apo&oia, St Nk^phorus of Antioch, | 
St Sabin us of Canosa and St Teflo. f 
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An exuberant start to the year prompts a rethink by forecasters 


STOCK 
MARKET 
WEEK 



DEREK PAIN 




trading days into 

and already many Fbotac 

year-end forecasts are looW 
Jfeadedly limp. As if surprised 
ite own audacity, the index 
oapJayed just a hint of veni- 
SO on a few occasions last 
we ^*- ^ vcn so h still managed 
a ^omphant close on Friday 
jjjfingyet another peak of 
i.629.7. At the stan of the year 
H was riding at 5 , 135 . 5 . 

Of course, much can hap- 
pen before the line is drawn on 
Footsie at the end of Decem- 
ft is, however, not sur- 
prising that tiie exuberant start 
to the year achieved by blue 
chips is prompting second 
thoughts in some quarters. 

The way the stock market 
has ridden out the Asian storm 

as well as the strong pound and 

its threat to earnings has im- 
pressed many observers. 

Then there is, as outlined 
last week, the weight of money 
argument. Institutions are 


over-burdened with cash, and 
takeover bids and share buy- 
backs are adding to their low- 
ering money mountains. 

And equity growth is 
stunted. Buybacks and the pref- 
erence for cash rather than 
shares in takeover bids are 
takingtheirtollofthe slock of 
shares. Flotations and cash-rais- 
ing exercises do not seem to be 
sufficient to replenish the store. 

This year's exhilarating run 
has oace again been a blue chips 
party. Although supporting 
shares are displaying more de- 
termination with the Midcap 
and Smallcap indices hitting 
newhighs,itisFbot 9 ethatcc«- 
tinues to make the running. 

Within Footsie it is once 
again the financial, drug and util- 
ity constituents stoking up the 

excitement. Stockbrokers are 

convinced the often frenzied de- 
mand for financials heralds 
some mighty corporate action. 

Ahhough many fund man- 


agere remain reluctant to buy do- 
mestic slnds they are frightened 
of missing the possible bonan- 
za and are prepared to chase 
bank and insurance shares. Thu 
four building societies which 
converted into quoted banks, 
plus insurer Norwich Union, are 
adding to the Footsie cxrilemenL 
Most fund managers, de- 
spite strenuous efforts, remain 
underweight in Alliance & 
Leicester, Halifax, Northern 
Rock (expected to go into the 
index next month) and Wool- 
wich, as well as Norwich. They 
are desperately keen to improve 
their holdings. But they are hav- 
ing a tough time with many pri- 
vate investors reluctant to sell 
Even Abbey National, which 
pioneered the move from bufld- 
ing society to bank nearly nine 
years ago. has yet to accept the 
institutional embrace, with an 
astonishingly high S 8 . 6 percent 
Of its capital suU held by private 
investors. 


The stampede to increase 
building society exposure has 
prompted some dramatic price 
surges. Halifax ended last week 
at 929p (after touching 938pk the 
shares started the year at 764p. 

Private investors hanging on 
to their windfall shares do 
doubt draw encouragement 
from Abbey which, of course, 
is still subject to anxious insti- 
tutional interest When Abbey 


| Share spotlight 

share price, pence 

1 1000 — 


950- 
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floated, members got either 
100 or 200 free shares and 
could apply for others at 150p. 
So fanner members are sitting 
on handsome gains, with the 
shares closing last week at 
lJS5p after touching l^l2p* 

With the Glaxo Wellcome/ 
SmithKlme Beecham £100bn- 
ptus merger underlining that 
1998 could be the year when 
mcga-deals become common- 
place and Footsie still cheap on 
the international Richter scale 
the temptation to adjust Foot- 
sie fore cast s is understandable. 

Ttvo who have increased 
their target are Bob Semple 
and David McBain at NatWest 
Securities. They have moved 
from 5,700 points to 6,000. 

As Footsie is based on com- 
pany capitalisations, its com- 
position is examined every 
three months. On present form 
there will be some dramatic 
changes after aext month’s re- 
vision, with computer group 


Misysand Northern Rock join- 
ing the exclusive dub and, 
possibly, Dixons among those 
shown the door. 

Another famous retailer, 
Body Shop International, the 
Gordon and Anna Roddick 
creation, also looks in danger 
of being expelled, not from 
Footsie but from the support- 
ing FTSE 250 index. 

Tbp names feature in this 

week’s results programme with 

British Airways on the iunway 
ladaywiih threequarterfigurea 
Around £80m is expected com- 
pared with £1 13m in the same 

period of 1 996. Bte shares arc 

overshadowed by its bid to 
overcome the regulatory hurdles 
confronting its planned deal 
with American Airlines. It is not 
expected to say much about AA 
lo day but there are growing 
hopes it will achieve the neces- 
sary Brussels clearance soon. 

Another overshadowed by 

external events is Rentas, which 


has to contend wifo an^im^ 

cation into one of its US oJJ- 
Soots. 

figuresoffbgOmagamafTOli^ 

British Petroleum should 
nraduce final quarter net m- 

and SbdTsSnsI quart an=un- 
come is forecast to be bale 

changed at around £13boBT 
ismlmeforattori^^pro^ 

it of £78flm, down from EM-m, 
BOC should chip in 
raxed first quarter profits ot 
£l05m, up from £10- 7m - 
Unilever, the detergents 
and foods group, win probably 
suffer a downturn, with me 
year’s figures coming out at 
£ 2 _ 3 Sbn against £2.65bn. 
Lloyds TSB, traditionally 

the first of the old style high 

street banks to report, is on 

_ _ cr. — . tba war's fio- 



ures OI agauwi — — 

Perhaps K will also accompany 
its figures with the mega- 
acquisition the market expects. 
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Ministers fear 
Glaxo merger 
could damage 
drug industry 


Senior ministers are concerned 
that the proposed merger 
between Glaxo Wellcome and 
SmithKline Beech am could 
damage the long-term future of 
the drug industry and the British 
economy. Andrew Yates reports that 
the Government is likely to back 
union demands for the protection 
of thousands of research and 
development jobs. 


Margaret Beckett President of the Board 
of Trade, and Gordon Brown, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, are both understood to 
be alarmed that the proposed creation of 
the biggest drugs company in the world 
could lead to substantial job losses among 
skilled scientists. They consider such a loss 
of important technical staff would be bad 
for future scientific research and for the 
British economy. 

MSP. the white-collar science union, is 
currently seeking undertakings from Glaxo 
and SmithKline that they will not dose any 
R&D faculties as a result of the merger, 
amid growing concerns about substantial 
redundancies. The Labour Government is 
now expected to require such undertakings 
before allowing the merger to lake place. 

The authorities are also thought to be 
looking at forcing the merged company to 
dispose of one or more top-selling drugs 
to prevent it from dominating some spe- 
cialised markets, even though its share of 
the world pharmaceuticals market as a 
whole will be less than 10 per cent. For ex- 
ample, Glaxo sells Zovirax, the main anti- 
herpes treatment, while SmithKline has 
Famrir, its main competitor. 

The MS F will this week step up its cam- 
paign by calling a meeting of its Parlia- 
mentary Committee. More than 80 MBs are 
members of the MSF, including Chris 
Smith, the Culture Minister. 

The union will also attempt to increase 
the pressure on the drugs companies to dis- 


cuss their cost-cutting plans. The MSF has 
lobbied furiousiy for more information about 
job losses ever since Glaxo and SmithKline 
announced merger talks 10 days ago. How- 
ever, the companies have refused to com- 
ment on possible redundancies. 

Patti Talbot, national secretary for the 
pharmaceutical industry at MSF, said: 
“The fact that Glaxo and SmithKline have 
not talked to us is really not acceptable. A 
convincing case for this merger has yet to 
be established.” 

The union is now pursuing a meeting 
with Margaret Beckett and Karyl van 
Miert, the European Competition Minis- 
ter, as soon as possible to push forward its 
concerns. 

The MSF is confident that Margaret Beck- 
ett will move to protect research and devel- 
opment expenditure and jobs. Mr Talbot said: 
“We don’t want Margaret Beckett to just nod 
through this deal and leave it up to the EG 
competition authorities. 

“Mrs. Beckett has indicated in the past 
that R&D is a concern, and the Treasury 
has also been a generous supporter of re- 
search and development in this country.” 

The MSF is threatening legal action if 
the companies continue to ignore a Euro- 
pean law that requires them to speak to em- 
ployees in the event of forced redundancies. 

Together, Glaxo and SmithKline will be- 
come a huge force in the drugs industry, 
with an R&D budget of £2bn a year, rep- 
resenting a tilth of all R&D spending in the 
UK. If that budget was cut as the compa- 
nies slashed costs, it would be a severe blow 
for Britain's scientific community. 

Glaxo and SmithKline altogether cur- 
rently employ more than 4,000 research and 
development staff. GJaxo’s main research 
facility Is at Stevenage in Hertfordshire, 
which was opened at a oast of £7Q0m in 1995 
and houses 1,700 workers. SmithKline em- 
ploys 2,000 people at its new £250m re- 
search site in Harlow, Essex. 

Overall, the two companies employ 21,000 
people in the UK and 107,000 worldwide. 
Unions fear up to 10.000 job losses global- 
ly, 2f)00 of which could occur in the UK. 



<5 


Allsport, the agency responsible for some of the best-known sports 
images like this picture of Konishiki The Dumptruck’, is being acquired by 
Getty Communications, the Nasdaq-Gsted company controlled by the 
Getty family. The deal is worth $30m (£!9m). Getty Communications has 


already collected picture archive Hulton Getty, news agency Gamma 
liaison, Tony Stone Images and the Energy Film Library. On Friday 
Getty Communications announced a 20 per cent rise in profits to £15. 4 m 
in the final quarter of 1997 compared to the same period in 1996. 


Government slips on spending and borrowing targets 


The Government is in danger of missing 
its own targets for spending and borrow- 
ing, and Britain will come embarrassingly 
dose to not even qualifying for member- 
ship of the single European currency, be- 
cause the public finances were not in as 
healthy a state as first estimated last year. 

The disappointing figures, which were 
probably the result of unexpected higher 
spending by local authorities, will redou- 
ble Gordon Brown’s determination to 
stick to his tough line on expenditure in next 
month’s Budget. 

The news wfl] come as a shock to ana- 
lysts, who have focused on the impressive 
control of expenditure by central govern- 
ment departments. It could increase pres- 


sure on Mr Brown from the City to raise 
taxes even more than currently planned, as 
some experts think the Chancellor is aheady 
leaving too much of the task of slowing the 
economy to the Bank of England, which sets 
interest rates. 

The shortfall between revenues and ex- 
penditure could now exceed the Chancel- 
lor’s forecast of a £9J>bn borrowing 
requirement in the current financial year. 
It is likely to have been very dose to the 3 
per cent of GDP ceiling set in the Maastricht 
Treaty far the calendar year 1997. rather than 
the 23 per cent originally estimated 

Detailed official figures for total current 
government expenditure in the second and 
third quarters of 1997 show- spending to 


have been £500,000 higher than first esti- 
mates for April-June, and £lbn greater in 
JuhsSepteraber. Only the revenues foam the 
windfall tax on the privatised utilities in the 
final quarter of 1997 are likely to have kept 
the critical deficit to GDP ratio below the 
3 per cent limit. 

David Owen, an economist at Dresdner 
Kkinwort Benson, the investment bank, 
said the overspending was likely to continue 
into 199S. "’With slower growth hitting the 
government's finances as well this year, we 
could easily see the targets for the public 
sector borrowing requirement being over- 
shot,'’ he said. 

He predicted the PSBR would amount 
to £123bn in 1998/99, likely to be slightly 


above this year’s out-turn and much higher 
than the Treasury’s forecast of £4 Jbu for 
next financ ial year. The Red Book analy- 
sis of the public sector finances published 
with the Budget will have to acknowledge 
the disappointing result for 1997/98 so far. 

Although the foil details are still un- 
available, the slippage on expenditure 
seems to have come about because of the 
freeing of proceeds from local authority 
asset rales for capital spending. ■ 

This has allowed, authorities to use 
money that wouldhave been eannarked for 
investment projects to increase their cur- 
rent spending .on items like education 
budge® and pay. 

- Didre-Coyfe _ 


Branson in talks to save Tunnel rail link 


Advisers would net £30m from 
PacifiCorp’s bid for Energy Group 


Richard Branson’s Virgin 
group is in talks with 
Raiftrack and the US 
construction company 
Bechtel to form a new 
consortium to salvage 
the Channel Tunnel rail 
link. Michael Harrison 
examines the proposal. 


Under the revised scheme, con- 
struction of the 68-raile link 
from the Kent coast into cen- 
tral London would be left to 
RaiLlrack and Bechtel while 
Virgin would run the Eurcwtar 
train service. 

Virgin and Bechtel are 


West Bromwich Building 
Society is being taken to the 
High Court today on behalf of 
1,000 elderly homeowners who 
bought mortgages promising 
an income for life which sub- 
sequently left them thousands 
of pounds in debt. 

The society is being sued for 
£35m-£40m by the Investor 
Compensation Scheme, which 


members of the discredited 
London & Continental Rail- 
ways consortium which col- 
lapsed two weeks ago after the 
Government refused to proride 
an additional £1.2ba on top of 
the £1.8ba subsidy already 
granted to build the link. How- 
ever, Virgin had already with- 
drawn in all but name. 

Bechtel is credited with get- 
ting construction of the Chan- 
nel TUnnel itself back on track 
after it was brought in by Euro- 
tunnel to manage the project 
and liaise with the contractors 
Transit) anche Link. Rail track 
and Virgin executives are to 
hold farther talks this week 
about a joint approach to the 
Government 


is seeking to recover money 
already paid out to hundreds of 
people who took out home in- 
come plans in the late 1980s. 
Depending on the outcome of 
the case several other building 
societies could find themselves 
with huge compensation bills. 

Marketed to people over 60 
who no longer had a mortgage 
but who had little income, the 


The Rail track board meets 
on Thursday to review progress 
and examine options for 
financing and building the link. 

Potential rival Eurorail, a 
consortium of construction 
companies and banks which 
lost out to LCR in the bidding 
for the link in 1996, is due to set 
out its new proposals for taking 
over the scheme tomorrow or 
Wednesday. 

One possibility Railtrack is 
considering is building the link 
in phases. It has been designed 
to end at a new terminus at St 
Pan eras but this would involve 
12 miles of expensive tunnelling 
under central London. 

An alternative is to end the 
high-speed line at Ebbsfleet in 


plans held out the prospect of a 
lump sum and a regular monthly 
income for life. They payed the 
homeowner a lump sum out of 
the mortgage advance and in- 
vested the rest in assets designed 
to earn a high enough to pay the 
interest on the total mortgage. 

When the recession arrived 
the schemes collapsed as prop- 
erty prices feU and the value of 


north Kent and then continue 
on existing track to the 
terminus at Waterloo Interna- 
tional . 

A spokesman said: "This 
would be a lot cheaper than do- 
ing the fully-fledged link in 
one year. As income starts to 
flow in from customers uang the 
first stage we could build the 
revenue to continue developing 
the line further.’’ 

A group of MPs represent- 
ing constituencies in East Lon- 
don and Kent will today table 
a Commons motion urging the 
Government to press ahead 
with the rail link, arguing that 
thousands of jobs and com- 
muter services will be at risk if 
the project is scrapped. 


the investments plummeted, leav- 
ing people with large outstand- 
ing mortgages and no means of 
payment The schemes were pro- 
moted by a Southport firm of fi- 
nancial advisers, Fisher Prew Smith, 
using monies advanced by V&st 
Bromwich. Fisher Prew Smith has 
since gone under, as has the firm 
of sofkftan* Whll and Cb, that ten- 
died marry of the mortgages. 


Financial advisers in London 
and New York would net almost 
£30m from the takeover bid for 
Energy Group by PacifiCorp of 
the US, according to the offer 
document posted to share- 
holders over the weekend. 

It shows that if the deal goes 
through Goldman Sachs, the 
US investment bank which is ad- 
vising PacifiCorp, will receive 
S133m (£83m) for the work, plus 
"reasonable out of pocket ex- 
penses". 

PacifiCorp also confirmed 
that it had so far spent a com- 
bined total of $60m on bank 
fees, legal expenses and other 
costs in its attempts to acquire the 
UK power group, which owns 
Eastern Electricity, the UK's 
hugest regional power supplier. 

The offer document also re- 
veals that PacifiCorp lost $6Sm 
(£41m) on the foreign exchange 
markets after its original offer 
for Energy Group lapsed last 
summer. 

The US group had entered 
into foreign exchange contracts 
worth £1 ,45bn to hedge against 
changes in the dollar exchange 
rate. 

Energy Group’s financial 
adviser, Lazard’s has already re- 
ceived £L5m and will gain a far- 


ther £5.8m if the PacifiCorp bid 
is successful, according to the 
documenL In addition Energy 
Group said it had so far paid its 
other advisers, Morgan Stanley, 
some £3.4m far work on the pre- 
vious bid and would pay the 
bankers another £7.6m for the 
new deal. 

RjdfiCorp last week launched 
a raised £4.Q6bn offer for Energy 
Group, but could face two other 
rival bidders in the shape of 
Texas Utilities, the Dallas pow- 
er supplier and Nomura, the 
Japanese Investment Bank. Both 
potential predators are stiQ in dis- 
cussions with Energy Group 
management but have yet to 
pounce formally. 

PacifiCorp last year offered 
£3.6bn for the UK business, but 
the bid lapsed when the deal was 
referred to the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission. The US 
utility was cleared to come back 
with a new bid last December. 

The PacifiCorp offer docu- 
ment shows that Derek Bon- 
ham. Energy Group’s executive 
chairman, will emerge with 
£ 1.38m from shares in Energy 
Group if the bid goes through, 
based on Friday's dosing share 
price of 779p. 

— Chris Godsmarfc 


High Court case could mean big bills for building societies 
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China admits Asian crisis , tf _ 
will damage its exports 

Prospects for China’s exports and foreign investment “have 
probably never been dimmer" because of Asa’s financial crisis, 
a state-controlled newspaper admitted yesterday. The warn- 
ing was in sharp contrast to previous official reassurances 
that the Chinese economy was not seriouisly. vulnerable to . • ; 
the turmoil in neighbouring countries. The report in the Eng- 
lish-language China Business Daily stated that “Weaker pur- 
chasing power in South-east Asia, Japan and South Korea • 
is set to reduce or postpone their imports from China.” 

Some products manufactured in South-east Asian coun- 
tries are now far more competitive against Chinese goods 
because of sliding currencies, but Peking has pledged re- 
peatedly not to devalue the yuan. This year China expects 1 

a much lower trade surplus than last year's record US$40bn. ' ^ : .... 

-Teresa Poole, Peking | 

Small firms back euro 

Support for the euro has leapt among small and medium-sized ; . 
business, with nearly half in favour of a angle currency, according-' - - J. 
to a survey by 3i, the investment group. The finding , which. ' 
showed support for monetary union running at 48 per cent'-' * ■* • \ 

reverses a marked hostility to the euro in the same survey a; \ 
year ago . The 1997 survey shewed 30 per cent in favour and; \ .. 

40 per cent opposed. In contrast, businesses oppose the SodaT . :i •' 

Chapter in increasing numbers. The survey showed 60 per cent- 
saying they tended to disagree or strongly disagreed with it ’ ' 

Court to hear EMU attack 


from joining tne European single currency said the country’s 
constitutional court was about to admit the case, in a move 
he claimed could delay the euro’s launch. Professor Karl 
Albrecht Schachtschneider said the court had decided to ask. 
the German government, parliament, federal states and sev- ' 
era! other bodies to make statements on the issues raised. 

But a German government spokesman said be was not aware 
of any request from the constitutional court, 

Hoare Govett name ditched 

Hoare Govett wvD disappear asaOty name this week as its 1; 

Dutch owner rebrands its investment banks. From today, ABN * 
AmroHoare Govett will be known only as ABN Amro 
mve^oent gant’s American arm, ABN Amro Chicago Cor- - JP15 
potanon, will also have its name shortened to the first twowozt& * 
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How Labour gained from its shift to the centre 


gavyn 

DAVIES 

°N THE WAY 
THE PARTY 
V CAUGHT UP 
WITH THE 
. ELECTO RATE 


When the Kair/Brown delta look control 
Of the Labour Pany in 1994. they imme- 
diately threw overboard the cautious 
Me more heave" strategy of John Smith. 

pTS’ that the Labour 

had been “one election behind the 
electorate” in its progressive shift to the 
centre following the 1983 debacle, and they 
naa no intention of repeating the same 
mistake again. 

They believed that it was crucial to 
shake the electorates perception of where 
Labour stood on the main issues, even if 
this revolved leapfrogging right across the 
centre, and adopting centre-right positions 
on some key economic issues. The 
i Party and policy revolution of 

1994-96 was implemented with ruthless 
efficiency. 

Four years, and one election landslide, 
later, two key questions need to be asked 
about this strategy. First, did It actually 
work in attracting new votes for the 
Labour Party from previously virgin 
territory? Second, to what extent did it cost 
votes among disaffected core Labour 
supporters? 

A superficial look at the results of the 
last election would certainly suggest that 
the Labour revolution succeeded in 
attracting many new votes in previously 
hostile territory. A non-superfidal look - 
based on post-election studies written by 
John Curtice, Michael Steed, Anthony 
Heath, Peter Kellner and Pippa Norris 
among others - suggests exactly the same 
thing. In fact, only rarely can an electoral 
strategy have hit its intended target so 
precisely. 

First, there is no question Lhat voters 
noticed extremely clearly that the nature 
of the Labour Fhrty had changed. Data 
from the British Election Panel Study 
enable us to compare Labour’s position 


on several key issues - such as tax and 
spend, and nationalisation - with that of 
the electorate as a whole. When wc do this, 
we find that the electorate perceived 
Labour to be much nearer the centre, or 
even the right, in 1997 than they had in 
1992. In particular, 57 per cent of the pop- 
ulation believed they were to the right of 
Labour on tax and spend in 1992, where- 
as only 38 per cent believed they were to 
Labour’s right in 1997. 

Furthermore, the swing to Labour from 
1992-97 was much greater among centre- 
right voters than among the left. Among 
-those who considered themselves to 
Labour’s left in 1992, the swing to Labour 
in 1997 was only 4 per cent. Among those 
who believed themselves in 1992 to be to 
Labour's right, the swing was around 10 
percent. 

In addition, there is plenty of evidence 
that Labour’s pledge to freeze income tax 
rates hod a big electoral pay-off In 1 992, 
Labour trailed the Tbries by 22 per cent 
as the party most trusted to take the right 
decisions on income tax, 
whereas by 1997 Labour ac- 
tually led the Conservatives by 
8 points. 

Income tax seems to have 
been especially important 
among those people who de- 
cided to desert the Conserva- 
tives. In this group of voters, 

Labour led' the Tories by 18 
points on the tax issue, more 
than twice its lead among the 
rest of the electorate. 

For ■ whatever reason. 

Labour did not only attract cen- 
tre-right votes in unprece- 
dented numbers in 1997, but it 
did so in precisely the right ge- 
ographical spots to win scats. 


The swing to Labour was 12-13 per cent 
in London and the South-east but only 7 
per cent in Wiles and Scotland, and 
around 9-1 1 percent in the Midlands and 
North. 

Not only that, but Labour was now per- 
ceived to be sufficiently dose to the Lib- 
eral Democrats to enable widespread 
tactical voting to take place. In Conserv- 
ative scats where Labour was second in 
1992, Labour’s share of the vote went up 
by 13 per cent, while the Liberal Democ- 
rats’ share declined by 3 per cent The op- 
posite pattern applied in seats where the 
Liberal Democrats were second. 

These variations in swing for tactical 
reasons greatly increased the size of 
Labour's majority. According to Pippa 
Norris, a uniform national swing would 
have produced 46 more Conservative 
scats, 28 of which would have been sub- 
tracted from Labour and 18 from the 
Liberal Democrats. Of these extra seats, 
roughly half may have fallen directly to 
the phenomenon of tactical voting, while 
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the rest may have been influenced by vari- 
ations in regional swing. ^ _ 

Wherever we look, it K “ ie _ san ) e 
story of Labour making massive gains m 
previously untouched areas. The swing to 
Labour among mortgage-payers was 18 
per cent, while that among council ten- 
ants was 2 per cent. The swing among 

graduates was a massive 19 per cent, and 

among share Owners an even more 
remarkable 28 per cent. The swing among 
staled non-manii&I workers was 25 per 
cent, while that among unskilled manual 
workers was only 3 per cent Tb some ex- 
tent, rh**e phenomenal differences are no 
doubt explained ty the feet that Labour 
was already dominant among its core sup- 
port in 1992, but surely something much 
more significant wais afoot. 

The second question is whether core 
supporters were significantly turned off by 
Labour’s shift to the centre. Here the ver- 
dict must be mixed. Although the swings 
to Labour were much; smaller among its 
core supporters than in the rest of the pop- 
ulation, Labour continued to 
enjoy huge absolute leads over 

the Conservatives in these core 

groups. So there was no ma- 
jor sign of erosion in the shares 
of votes actually cast. 

However, there we dearly 
some si g ns of left-wing disaf- 
fection in the figures for 
turnout- On average, turnout 
in Labour seats was only 68 per 
cent, compared to 74 per cent 
in Conservative seats, the 
widest gap ever. Tt is possible 
that this can be partly ex- 
plained by the; fact that 
Labour’s large opinion poll 
leads led to apathy in its safe 
seats, but we do not find that 


the drop in turnout was related at allto 

the doseness of the local race. 

By contrast, it is dear that turnout feU 
most in seats with a-high «mc^bon 
of working dass votes. In addition, me 
■loyalty faaot^amang working 
- fa fee propensity of^rjang people^ 
prefer Labour, over and above mat 
is explained by its ideological Stance on 
themaior issues - was significantly eroded 
in 1997. The working class continual to 
vote Labour in dominant numbers, but not 
to any greater extent than would have been 
expected from their views on the major 
issues. This is one indication lhat me spe- 
cial ties between Labour and its core sup- 
porters may have partially broken dowa 

However, there is no question that 
Labour made massive electoral gams 
from this trade-off between core and non- 
core support. The shift to the centre led 
to disproportionate gains in Labour votes 
in the most effective geographical areas. 

and permitted a much greater degree of 
co-operative or tactical voting with the 
Liberal Democrats than ever before. By 
contrast, any decline that there may have 
been in turnout among core Labour sup- 
porters probably cost very few seats. 

So New Labour’s electoral strategy 
definitely worked But to what extent is 
the Labour Party in government now boist 
with its own petard? Is it prevented from 
introducing a radical programme of policy 
reform, presumably involving a significant 
degree of income redistribution, by the 
fear of alienating the new supporters on 
which its electoral landslide was based? 

This is a complicated question, since 
there is plenty of evidence that some forms 
of tax and spend - “competent tax and 
competent spend" - are still very attrac- 
tive to the electorate. I will return to this 
topic next week. 


First Leisure may set up 
its own restaurant chain 


First Leisure, the bars-to-bowl- 
^ ing group chaired by ex-Chan- 
nel 4 boss Michael Grade, is 
considering setting up its own 
restaurant chain. Mr Grade is 
understood to have looked at 
a number of sites around Lon- 
don, including several in 

— . Covent Garden, according to 

— industry sources. 

If First Leisure can find the 
.right sites it is likely to create 
aring of branded restau- 
j,- rants. It could also consider 
is_ ^buying an existing chain. 

^ Expanding into restaurants 
would be Mr Grade's first new 



venture since be joined First 
Leisure last Jime. He has already 
undertaken a fundamental re- 
view of the company, putting the 
troubled bingo division on the 
market and identifying a num- 
ber of other under-performing 
businesses to be sold. 

Mr Grade is now exploring 
a number of other possibilities 
in the leisure industry, in an 
effort to restore the City’s faith 
in the troubled group. First 
Leisure’s shares have fallen 
from a peak of 399p in 1996 to 
297.5p and have under-per- 
formed the market by 40 per 



Revenue could allow earlier company pensions 


Michael Grade: Seeking to 
restore the City’s faith 

cent over the last year. He is 
keen to create another division 
at First Leisure to complement 
the nightclubs, bowling, and 
health and fitness businesses that 
he has pledged to expand. 

- Andrew Yates 


More than 10 million 
people could for die first 
time be able to draw 
benefits from company 
pension schemes 
without leaving their 
jobs, under ground- 
breaking new proposals. 
Andrew Verity reports. 


The Inland Revenue has issued 
a radical proposal that any 
member of a pension scheme 
should be able to draw pension 
benefits without ceasing to 
work for the organisation which 


runs the scheme, from the age 
of 50. 

The proposals are contained 
in a little-noticed recent dis- 
cussion paper. If adopted, they 
will cut the traditional link 
between stopping work and 
retiring-a link the Revenue has 
insisted on until now. 

The Revenue states that it 
hopes to bring in the measures 
by the end of this year. 

Pension experts yesterday 
welcomed them. Tom Ross, 
former chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of Pension 
Funds, yesterday said' “This is 
a significant change and, I 
think, a good one. This is get- 


ting rid of one of the barriers 
in tiie system.” 

Alan Fishman, chief actuary 
at Sedgwick Noble Lowndes, 
said: “This is an important 
change which recognises the fact 
that there has been a serious 
problem amongst over-505 who 
are not employed It gives a wel- 
come degree of flexibility.” 
John Hinton, a senior offi- 
cial in charge of savings policy 
at the Revenue, says in the 
paper. “The reasons for these 
proposed changes would be to 
recognise that, as working pat- 
terns are changing, retirement 
is becoming less dear cut ...The 
chaises should particularly help 


r 

those who^wish to phase in their 
retirement by moving from full- 
time to part-time work." 

The plan would iron out a 
widdy-recoenised inequity in 
the penaonssystem. Holders of 
personal pensions are already 
allowed to draw benefits after 
the age of 50, whether or not 
they are worirang. But the op- 
tion is denlea to members of 
company schemes. 

Mr Ross ^aid: “This is 
adding to flexibility in the 
labour market There are com- 
panies which ar^ trying to keep 
people, perhaps in a part-time 
job, for their experience, and 
this will help them." 


Members of company pen- 
sion schemes can currently only 
access then pension benefits by 
joining another employer. The 
Revenue has also angered 
directors of small companies by . 
masting they cannot remain on 
the board -even in an unpaid 
role - if they have started to 
draw pension benefits. 

However, pension experts 
are warning that employees 
should not rush to take up the 
option without working out 
the 1 implications. Because 
pensions taken early are 
stretched over a greater num- 
ber of years, this means benefits 
will be lower. 
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Not since the Jacobites bud siege 
to the place in 1669 has Casde 
Urquhart, on the shore of loch 
Ness, been surrounded by such 
bitter dispute, A £2.7m plan for a 
visitor centre has divided the 
nearby village of Dnjmnadrodhit. 
The Loch Ness Monster industry 
has taken the hump and Historic 
Scotland, custodian of the castle, 
has been branded a heritage 
vandal Our Heritage 
Correspondent, Stephen Goodwin, 
explains. 
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Donald Dewar will need all his lawyer's 
sagacity in soiling oni self-interest from 
public interest. the Secretary of State for 
Scotland has called in Historic Scotland's 
plan for a visitor centre and car park fora 
public inquiry. Castle Urquhart stands 
like a broken tooth on a rocky promonto- 
ry jutting out into Loch Ness. Command- 
ing a panorama of the Great Glen, it has 
probably been the site of fortresses since 
the Dark Ages. It was one of the last cas- 
tles to keep alive Robert the Brace’s in- 
dependence struggle is the 14th century and 
later was repeatedly sacked by the fearsome 
MacDonalds. Lords of the Isles. 

The tower-house which dominates the 
ruins today dates from the 16th century. 
More might have survived had High- 
landers, who successfully defended the cas- 
tle against a much larger Jacobite force in 
1689, not blown op many buildings when 
they left the garrison three years later. 

Opponents of the viator centre plan por- 
tray Historic Scotland as bent on similar 
desecration. “They are supposed lobe the 
custodians of Scotland's heritage. But 
what they are proposing is its destruction," 
said Gordon Meuzies, chairman of Drum- 
nadrochit Community Council, emphasis- 
ing this was his personal view. 
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No room for a view: To cope with the hordes, Historic Scotland says a visitor centre should be built here at Urquhart Castle, an excellent spot for Nessie- watching 


The only point of agreement between 
the two camps is that something has to be 
doneaboirf traffic management at the cas- 
tle which is below a bend on the busy A82 
trunk road'snakir® alongside the loch. Since 
1985, animal visitor numbers have risen 
from 70,000 to almost 250,000, making it 
Scotland's third most popular monument. 
With only space for 39 cars, thousands of 
visitors are turned away. HdUcc have threat- 
ened to shut the castle if the traffic situa- 
tion dobs not improve. 

The' plan - scaled down after protests 
-is for a visitor centre sunk into a grass 
slope running down from the road towards 
theca!$tle. There would be parking for 120 
cats and 12 coaches and a tearoom, rather 


than a restaurant as originally planned. 

7b further placate the traders of Drum- 
nadrochft, the quango proposed a pay-on- 
entry system to ensure only those visiting 
the castle could use the tea room and toi- 
lets and promised not to sell Nessie sou- 
venirs in the shop. 

Dominating the village, two miles from 
the castle, axe two Monster exhibitions, one 
calling itself “Official” and the other 
“Original” - but that is another story. Un- 
fortunately the loch is not viable from ei- 
ther centre whereas the view from the castle 
is ideal tor monster watching. 

Baders claim they are not opposed to 
having a viator centre - they just don’t like 
the idea of this one. Ronnie Bremner, own- 


er of the Official Loch Ness Monster Ex- 
hibition, offered Historic Scotland a plan 
for a centre on iand he owns on the opposite 
side of the AS2 from the castle. “That was 
three years ago. The plans were given in 
good faith but they never even had the de- 
cency to take them to Highland Cbuncfl to 
consider,” he said. 

Mr Bremner's view that to develop in 
the field by the castle would be to “bas- 
tardise the jewel in the crown-of Scottish 
tourism" Is shared by Alastair MacFbeison, 
chairman of the local chamber of com- 
merce. He wants a park-and-ride scheme 
from a car park in the village centre, op- 
posite his gallery - though that has noth- 
ing to do with his support for that proposal. 


*Tve painted Urquhart Castle more times 
than any other artist livmg or dead, so I do 
have a vested interest in it not being 
spoilt,” Mr MacPherson said. 

Highland Council officers recom- 
mended approval of the scaled-down 
scheme, but members rejected the advice, 
precipitating the public inquiry. The delay 
puts in jeopardy a conditional £900,000 
grant from the European Union. 

Councillor Pat Paterson, in whose ward 
the castle stands, is staunchly opposed while 
his Dramnadrochit neighbour, Margaret 
Davidson thinks the plan “the best in an 
imperfect world” “Historic Scotland does 
not desecrate monuments," Mis Davidson 
said. She canvassed 200 people in the vil- 


lage and found two thirds in. favour, sug- 
gesting marry kept quiet at public meetings. 

A visitor centre would enable the return 
to Castle Urquhart of almost 90 medieval 
artefacts, including decorated broodies, 
spurs and cross-bow bolts, unearthed ear- 
ly this century. But other fra^neots of bone, 
pottery ami knife Hacks found recently Air- 
ing an archaeological survey for the quan- 
go are being claimed as a “technical 
knockout” by the antis. The archaeologist 
himself described the find as *not tire most 
significant thing in the world”. But as they 
know very well around Lodi Ness, a great 
deal can be made from something which 
may not exist at all 

Photographsrjohn Voos 
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The real McCoy: 
Traders hi the 
village of 
Drumnadrochit 
fear that die 
proposed 
visitor centre at 
Castle Urquhart 
will harm the 
lucrative Nessie 
industry. 
However, all 
agree that 
something has 
to be done 
about the 
congestion at 
the loch shore 


SEND A VALENTINE MESSAGE 
TO YOUR LOVED ONE AND YOU COULD WIN 
A WEEKEND FOR TWO AT 

HENLOW GRANGE HEALTH FARM ! 
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E INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 


Once again this year THE INDEPENDENT will be publishing your 
romantic, mysterious, funny and just plain daft messages to your loved one. 

In time for Valentines day we will send on your behalf an anonymous card informing 
them to look for their personal message in The Independent on Saturday. 


By Portia 


24 Gill’s agitated cries ac- 
cepted as instinctive (8) 

25 Date of battle (10) 

26 What’s left in the bottle 
escapes (4) 


DOWN 


m 





The best and most original message published in The Independent will win a 
wonderful weekend for two at HENLOW GRANGE HEALTH FARM in Bedfordshire with a 
runner-up prize of a ‘Top To Toe 7 day for two. 


All you have to do now is compose your message and follow die instructions beiow.then start to 
dream of a full body massage, fecial, indoor swimming pool, whirlpool, sauna, steam room , plunge 
pool, gym and a relaxation programme and of course a well earned meal ! 


See fit to conceal Pole’s 
intention (6) 

Spread secret involving 
french male (8) 
Measure of liquid joker 
upset over headmaster 


ACROSS . 

7 Wild animal fur, say (4) 

8 Kind of occupied with 

boss (5,5) : 

10 Unease about seedlings 
left out (8) 

11 Isolated strike tax offi- 
cer’s drawn into (33) 

12 Know about two names 
for vegetable (6) 


13 A condition brought in 
just to make it easier 
( 8 ) 

15 Mad keen to rush off 
and find patrol (4,3,6) 
IS Allow American out of 
hospital in Lincolnshire 

?S) 

20 Secretary’s way is to get 
us a drink (6) 

22 Kingdom’s crime-free 
area (6) 


5 Built a sort of operat- 
ing plant (8) 

6 Note of hesitation be- 
fore fellow reveals offi- 
cial papers (4) 

9 Tbtal flop at the box of- 
fice? (8,- 

14 A cafe society isn’t stir- 
ring up intrigues (10) 

16 Royal nipper? (8) 

17 Converse with col- 
league on the spot (8) 

19 'Ey getting out of Con- 
tinental dive (6) 

21 Soundly swipe respect- 
ed British essayist (6) 

23 Directions filled in by 
service flyer (4) 
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